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A NOTABLE FRENCH NOVEL. 
HE CRIME OF 


itute). By AnavoLre France 


SYLVESTRE BONNARD (Member of the In 
The 


dSvo, Pap A 


Translatuion and Lntroduc 


ion by Larcapio Hrary 50 Cents. No. 665 in 


If rper’s Franklin Square Library. 
Although M. Juces Lemaire, the distinguished French critic, 
res “J love M. ANavoLe FRrancer’s stories so much that ic is 
hard for me to 
NN tie 


analyze them,” vet he 
Criune « SY 


once succeeded in deserib- 


varied charms of The vesire Bounard we the 





following admirable manner: “ This book will appeal to mothers, 
because 1 concerns children. It will charm wollen, because It 
is delicate and pure. It will entrance poets, because It is full 
of both the subtlest and most natural poetry, Ii will please 
philosophers, becausé the reader constantly notes in it the mien 
of serious thought. It will be esteemed by psyve hologists, because 
they will find in it the emotions of a simple s« most minutely 
ieseribed, It will gratify elassicists, because it breathes passion 
for polite learning. It ill fill tender hearts with rapture, because 

is full of tenderness And it will find grace in the eves of 
cynics, because it has a vein of ivony, aud more of the spirit of 
resizhalion thau of Oplituiisin ys 
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MARRIAGE AND CAREER 
N all the modern view of the necessity and wis- 
dom of a larger career for women than that which 





they have had in the past—a career which shall make 
them self-sustaining, and not burden one worker with 
half a dozen drones; iv which talent and aptitude 
shall be developed, rewards shall be reaped, and hon- 
orable lives shall be lived—there is a constaut incli 
nation to look at marriage, aud to speak of it, too. 
with contempt 

lu old times, so called, it was the custom to sigh 
over an unmarried girl, and say, in a compensatory 
sort of assurance; that marriage was not everything, 
as if indeed there were a good deal of life and en- 
joyineut left for those whom fate kept single ; but 
in these times it is fast becoming the custom to say 
Young women are 
thus encouraged to cultivate careers that will have a 


that marriage is nothing at all! 


tendency to hinder or to prevent marriage, and ure 
urged to believe that they are much happier in obey- 
ing the leadings of their ambition, or in following 
those pursuits by which they can earn an independeut 
livelihood, make money or reputation, and, at any 
rate, enjoy certain ifmmunities, comforts, and plea- 
sures that could hardly be theirs if they did as their 
ancestresses have done, or as their weaker sisters are 
doing Nor is this on account of the tyranny of 
man aud the selfishness of husbands; that hardly 
It is due to the desire 
to cultivate a spirit of self-confidence and individu- 
ality, without observing that the self-confidence bor- 
ders on vanity ; 


comes into the couiputation, 


and it is due also to a delighted en 
joyment of novelty and a love of freedom—which 
Jatter, after all, is not more reprehensible in one sex 
than in the other. Yet while we blame the young 
man who will not marry because he loves his free- 
dom, because what is plenty for one is not enough 
for two, because lie is corrupted by selfishness, pleased 
with too little, aud bliud to better happiness, we can- 
not do better than blame the young woman who 
tukes the same view, and holds herself quite inde 
pendent of marriage. 

The people who are speaking of marriage con 
Lemptuously say that it is time our girls were broug lit 
up uo longer to look at marriage as the end aud aim 
of their existence; that they should be taught to put 
the thought of it out of their heads, or never to let 
it gain entrance there. Yet assuredly a mistake is 
miade here, for if there is any meaning in the uni 
verse, marriage should be seriously the aim if not 
the end of existence—inarriage, and the growth of 
the race by means of it toward whatever measure of 
perfection it is destined to achieve on this planet. 
That a young girl should vot direct herself con- 
sciously to any such end and aim is one thing; but 
that she should not be tauglit to direct herself against 
it is another, and one much more to the purpose of 
her creation and the welfare of society. She can be 
happy and honorable in a single life; but she can be 
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happier, if not often even more honorable, through 
the rendering of service in a married life. The self- 
supporting single life is very apt to be a selfish one; 
but the married life has very rarely the possibilities of 
selfishness in it, but, on the contrary, finds all along 
its way experiences of self-forgetfulness, and of suf- 
fering for others, and of contaet with mighty mys- 
teries, which are elevating and enlarging to the 
moral nature, and which, if rightly used, can give 
the soul wings. 

No single woman, be she ten times an aunt, and a 
worshipping aunt, can have the joy that a mother 
has, the incommunicable bliss; and thus we cannot 
call her even as happy as that mother, and she can- 
not have the awe, the surprise, the sense of responsi- 
bility for new life, the solemn heightening and ex- 
pansion of self into sacrifice which follows. No sin- 
gle woman, again, can have the oneness of constant 
companiouship and sympathy that a wife has; the 
deep intimate consciousness of never being alone, 
and of never wishing to be alone; the happiness that 
flows from it; the opportunity of making happiness 
for another, and the full and complete satisfaction 
in having done so, 

A single woman, indeed, may have the opportu- 
nity of providing for the happiness of others; but it 
is in spite of her being single, and through some 
anomaly of nature or society by which she is called 
on for duties not generically hers. She may have 
also the opportunity of a certain amount of sym- 
pathy and companionship that is pleasant and that 
gives her a pale shadow of the wife's experience; 
but that occurs to a single woman in such measure 
us to give her comfort and gratified personality in it 
only now and then, while it occurs always through 
life to every wife of a righteous marriage, and, of 
course, we are speaking of no other. A single wo- 
man may, to be sure, have time to read more, to 
Write more, to paint, to sculpture, to study music, 
or What But there is a writing or sculpturing 
that is ineffaceable, and that goes on all the time, 
and the wife and the mother will have it to show in 
more indelible script than auy merely wsthetic work 
cau render, and she will have made her mark on the 
generatious possibly to as much use as if she had 


not. 


written a novel that has its vogue and is forgotten, 
or made a fair statue that but very few will ever be 
the better for, or prosecuted researches, or pursued 
studies, or done any other thing which men could 
have done as well; while no man since the flood could 
do the work of the wife and mother, 

No; there is n0 name given among women so hon 
orable as that of the virtuous and happy wife; there 
is ho State or condition in which there is such chance’ 
of moral growth as that of marriage, in which there 
is such chance of happiness—a happiness that at its 
best seems a glimpse of heaven here and a promise 
of its continuance; and we must think that girls 
whose guardians are wise will quite as soon be pre- 
pared and educated for marriage as for that which is 
called a career, and neither they nor the world will 
lose thereby. When we read what Professor Stowe 
says of the way in which his wonderful wife per- 
formed her household and maternal duties and did 
her literary work at the same time, wrote with one 
foot on the cradle that book whose force was a cata- 
pult battering down the world over the strongholds 
of the the 
shall see that wherever there is the real power which 
makes the work worth while, it will be done despite 
all hinderances and 


most hideous evil race has known, we 


in any state. Real power will 
have its way; all the waste of the universe cannot 
clog its springs; and whether its possessor be married 
or single makes no odds in respect of its achievement, 
Yet where it is possessed, it is a thousand pities if it 
is not also transmitted, and put to bringing about its 
results in that way also from generation to genera- 
tion. For a single woman is, in this light, a thing 
aside; she is like one thrown on the shore—the tide 
of humanity goes swelling’on its way without her. 
She may be good, may be fortunate, may be happy 
as she is; but she may be better, may be more fortu- 
nate, may be happier, if fate and circumstance have 
befriended her with the care and love of children 
and the devotion of a husband. And while she need 
not set these things before her as an ultimate goal, 
having attained which she is to rest and do nothing, 
neither should she educate and direct herself with 
a View to their exclusion. 





WOMEN’S 


IMEN'S WORK WITH THE STENCIL. 
BY MARY GAY HUMPHREYS. 
YEAR is a long time to endure this.” She was looking at 
4A the ugly biack and tan paper on the walls, which was made 
more distressingly obvious by being checkeved off into small hard 
blocks. 

With a New York woman’s hopelessness of a permanent home, 
she looked forward only one year; but, meanwhile, how could she 
spend that eucompassed by such depressing ugliness! However, 
she Was a woman of resources, and had practised all the forms of 
decorative art that the fashion of the moment had brought for- 
ward, and was at this moment particularly Japanesy. 

After some meditation she took a piece of stiff paper, and marked 
it off in squares corresponding to those on the offending paper. 
In these she drew bars, making broken lines about the centre. 
With a sharp knife she cut out the paper enclosed within the bars. 
Carefully she applied her perforated desigu to a section of the 
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wall-paper, block to block, and with a brush dipped in a liquid 
preparation of gold she went over her paper, holding it firmly 
down, and filling the perforations with the gold. When she had 
lifted her stencil, for that is what it was, there was revealed a 
group of little blocks shining with bars of gold. 

With sturdy persistence and much weariness she covered in 
this manner the entire paper. It was not done in a day, but it 
was done; and it is difficult to say whether the glowing transfor- 
mation of the room, or the fact of having done it herself, delight- 
ed this woman the more. 

Of all forms of applied art none is so simple, easy, and direct 
in its methods and produces such large results as stencilling. It 
is surprising that women have not seen its*especial adaptation to 
home uses, and practised it rather than other forms of decorative 
art. 

But stencilling, as thus understood, is not the hard, sharp or- 
hamentation that the professional decorator has squandered on 
country court-houses, opera-houses, aud hotel corridors. It has 
soft outlines, subdued tints, modulations of color, which palpitate 
and glow under the play of light. It simulates with ingenious 
skill inlays of metal mosaics, tapestry effects, or, confined to its 
awn domain, moves with freedom, grace, and color. 

There is no reason why any woman should not undertake the 
decoration of her own rooms, prov ided she has courage for so 
large a task. It certainly involves a good deal of muscular labor 
as well as artistic brains, but not more than many houseliold du- 
ties. But suppose she has this courage, how shall she begin ? 

She should first make her own design—that is to say, her own 
stencil, Stencils can be bought, but the designs are usually per- 
functory and commonplace. With previous practice in drawing, 
itis much better to draw free-hand one’s own design. For the 
beginner it might be well to select set figures, and not to uuder- 
take more than a frieze. 

The dimensions of the room and the recurrence of 
must be considered that the spacing may be correct, and that 
the angles may not interfere at inconvenient parts of the design. 
The Japanese offer the best designs in set figures. Japanese 
disks, singly and in combination, are effective in a room the shape 
of which is broken by angles and corners. 





aigies 


Basket designs, Celtic 
interlacings, and flowing Italian continuous foliations are all 
suitable, and the last should not be 
customed to preparing stencils. 
Having selected a design, get a sheet of what architects call 
“ prepared paper.” 


tuv intricate for one unue- 


Sketch the design on this with charcoal; the 
design will in itself often determine the size or how far distant 
the “repeat” shall be; but that which we are considering should 
be simple, and should be only large enough to be handled con- 
veniently, 

When the design is drawn, lay the paper on a sheet of glass, 
and with a sharp knife cut out the ornament. But just here comes 
in an essential point. If the enclosed space were all taken out, the 
paper would probably fall to piece s 
necting pieces, which are called 


To prevent this, stall con- 
*“holdfasts” or “holders,” are 
left at intervals, and the desigu in this manner preserves its in- 
tegrity, Just how far apart the “ holders ” should be, the design 
will suggest, and they should be marked off on the ornament be- 
fore cutting. 

The stencil should now be covered with a coat of linseed-vil, 
and until the paper will receive uo more oil, It should then be 
coated with shellac, which renders it Without 
this precaution the paper would absorb the color, and the stencil 
soon be unfit for use, 


nob-absorbent 


It is now ready for service 

Artist decorators prefer to stencil on a plastered or kalsomined 
wall, which keeps the color beties Metallic 
especially are more brilliant on Distemper 
they are 


and purer colors 


plaster colors, as 
called, are aisoO Used th luvin on Line 
Having determined, then, what the 
kalsominer can wash the walls, and he can alse prepare the color 


orhamentation 


colors ave to be, an ordinary 


for the stencil, But the materials should be at liand, so that the 
artist decorator can tise the color in different degrees of intensity 
This deepening and lightening of tint, even in the merely mechan 
ical process, prevent that depressing monotony ol color which 1s 
su Uninteresting in ordinary stencilling 

The stencil should be held firmly to the wall, and all the inter- 
stices carefully covered by brushing or stippling. In this 
When the stencil is removed, it 
should be carefully replaced and slightly overlapping, so that no 


WOrk 
an assistant may be of service 


break in the continuity way be seen if the ornament is continu. 
ous. So far as the stencil is concerned, this is absuiutely ali that 
is essential, 

If the work has been skilfully done, the ornament presents a 
sharp, clean-cut outline, which, it Must be admitted, is unpleasing- 
ly hard. But all successful workers in stencil supplement their 
work with hand treatment. With a brush the edges are blended, 
toned, and often varying tints are worked in. It is impossible to 
lay down rules for such treatment, as it is largely a matter of ar- 
ui=tic feeling; and here women’s previous work with freer, more 
naturalistic methods ought to be of assistance. 

As in embroidery, it is decoratively safer to work in monotones 
with stencil, at least at first, or with metallic colors which convey 
the same tint. For example, a wall of pinkish hue may have the 
ornament brushed in in copperish tints instead of in deeper tones 
of red. Metallic colors work well with other colors, as blue and 
green with silver, and get just enough relief from the ground tint, 
Gold is, of course, always admissible. 

Distemper and metallic colors may be used with the same advan- 
tage on cartridge or ingrain paper, which presents an admirable 
texture for decoration. 
might well be copied 
tuste of the time. 





Here is an instance so charming that it 

It is a little parlor which has caught the 
The walls are covered with a yellowish pink 
cartridge paper, and the shape of the room fortunately divides it 
lito panels, At the head of each panel is a bow with flying’ rib- 
bons, such as we find in Louis XVI. styles. 

For this two stencils are required, One gives the centre of the 
ribbon, which is of creamy white, and was afterward retouched 
with faint pinks and vellows, The outlines are in deep red, and 
are much broken. These have been gone over with the brusli to 
give them an irregular, fluttering air. Work such as this is with- 
in the scope of any woman who has ever wielded a brush or dab- 
bled in color, and the amount of labor is totally disproportioned 
to the results achieved. 

There are heights and depths in stencilling that ave well worth 
attaining. The Lyceum Theatre in this city is an object-lesson in 
stencilling as so many kinds and methods are introduced, aud these 
are perfectly feasible for woman’s work at home, 

The structure itself—that is, the beams and the uprights—are 
stencilled with silver, so as to suggest elaborate inlays of metal. 
This could be done on door-frames and about windows, and very 
happily imitated on furniture. But even 
adaptable are the tapestry effects. These are on burlap, and 
several stencils are required. The first lays on the ornament, 
Which is a continuous “all-over” design, The second repeats in 
paint the darned-ground effect that in embroidery makes such a 
valuable background for the ornament. This is done by filling 
the spaces between the ornament with broken bars. These are 
put in in a different color, In this case the burlap is covered 


more successful and 


with a green wash, the ornament is in gold, and the broken bars 
iu deep blue. 
In design the field is unlimited, and can be used with the freest 
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hand treatment. For example, a wall is Jatticed with bamboo 
interlacings in gold stencil which leave a free centre. To these a 
free stencil indicating climbing roses is applied. These are af 
terward worked up by hand, and give play to artistic skill and 
fancy. Mosaic effects are introduced in friezes and dados, and 
again we have the iridescent tints and designs of old Persian 
tiles. In brief, once acquire the necessary technical skill, and 
previous artistic training will lead to a field as spacious and chan mn- 
ing to enter as it is practically useful aud consequently valuable. 

Thanks for information are due to Messrs. Louis C. Tiffany & Co., 
William B. Bigelow, and Frank Waller. 








DAUGHTER AT HOME. 

BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
IIL—“IN THE WAY SHE SHOULD 

| app says—and it is one of his wisest aphorisms—that a 


girl cannot be “ hammered into shape.” She must be allowed 
to grow as a flower or a tree grows, while a boy seems to come up 
straighter for a certain amount of hardship and severity. Nor is 
this a fanciful distinction. Men and women are not alike, but 
complementary. The man, whose work in the world is to combat 
and to subdue, is by blows made stronger and more firm in his 
principles, while with the woman it is quite otherwise. 
hammering, simply crush her, or twist her out of shape, or harden 
and drive her inward upon herself. She must be judiciously let 
alone. Mind, I do not say she must grow up without discipline or 
training—far from it! But the hands must be gentle, the touch 
must be wise, and she must be allowed to develop in her own way. 

One important thing to note is that training begins in the cradle. 
This is commonly overlooked. The mother is apt to think that if 
she begins when her little one is three or four years old, she is in 
time. Itis a great mistake; irreparable harm may be done before 
that age, and even if no positive injury has been done, the first 
business will be the hard one of unlearning. It is strange that 
while we observe with pride the early display of intelligence in 
our children, we do not reflect that these wide-awake minds are 
taking in lessons from everything. 

I want to relate an anecdote to show the unconscious way in which 
our little ones are taught by servants, by friends, by everybody 
who comes in contact with them, A lady, who was very particu- 
lar about the nurse for her three young children, one day over- 
heard the good-hearted, affectionate cook, with whom the nurse 
had left them for ten minutes, singing to the eager little listeners 


THE 


GO.” 


Blows, 


this rhyme : 
“Clap your hands for papa to come 5 
For papa has money and mamma has none 


conveyed by that doygerel. 





gard for a moment the ideas 
First, that papa deserves more love than main s secondly, that 


and thirdly, that mon- 





the possession of money is ground for love ; 
ey is the one thing to be desired Do you say that children do not 
appreciate the meaning? If you had heard the questions those 
little ones propounded to their mother afterward, you would not 
make the assertion. It is childish or wilful blindness to think 
these things bave no influence, and the little story proves that one 
cannot begin too early 

The one rule to be observed in training our little woman is the 
This 


who have 


Ruskin method—never to force her in any wa statement 


will horrify the good “ thorough” mothers their leads 


filied with rules and regulations for the proper bringing up of a 


virl 


You can—of course, dear mother, [ know vou will—take your 


own way. With your notions of order, punctuality, regularity, and 
you will 
You will force 


not all remember 


neatuess evshrined in your heart with the moral virtues, 
begin in the nursery to hammer them into her, 
her to ses 
the hated “ stints ” 


just so much every day—ah! do we 





of our youth, that kept us sulking in-doors by 
should 


the hour, when all nature drew us, and we have been out 


laving in health and sweetness ?—you will oblige her to keep 
her bureau drawers immaculate, and so forth; aud your rewar 

dear trainer, will be this: she will feel you to be an intolerable 
tyrant, whose eyes she will try to avoid, Whose company is dis- 
tasteful because of the coustant “do this” or “do that.’ More- 
over, in nine cases out of ten, the moment sie Is free sie will fall 
back in 0 careless Ways. Even, however, sould she remember 
her perpetual drilling, and be orderly forever after, will it pay you 


for the lack of her tenderness and love? I assure you it will not, 
You can—if you have not driven her away 


her to be orderly enough foi 


froin Vou—indtuce 


comfort (and more than that is a 
device of the evil one to make homes wretched) by example, by 
But, 
in the very worst case, it is far better that she never keep a bureau 


your wish, often by providing pretty things to keep in order 
drawer in order, that she never learn to be svst 
thotgh these things be!—than that she shall 
her mother a tyrant, or anything except her best friend. 


elatic—melanecholy 


grow up thiliking 


The trouble with us is that we do not give these things their 
proper relative values. What is a carelessly kept house compared 
with an unhappy one? 
the most rigid neatness from attic to cellar, under the 1 
Demon of Order, out of which every boy and g 
as he or she dared take an independent cour 


Have we not all seen dwellings kept in 


hola 





| walked as soon 





a be catise Comlort 


Was utterly banished from its walls? Dear sisters, have we not 
made neatness and order—excellent things in their place—into 
gods which we worship? Wherein are they better than the 
senseless fetiches of the savage ? 

In the name of common-sense, Why is order desirable? Is it 


that our furniture may be kept from wear and tear, or that our 
home comfort may be promoted ? How easily a good thing runs 
on to become a bad one! How readily a virtue grows into a vice! 
Look to it ser! yusly, young mother, that you duo hol liahke your 
house uncomfortable for your children 

We want our little woman to be as modest, lady-like, and sweet 
as the ideal our grandmothers had in view Wien training our imo- 
thers; but they lived in a different aye, 
are utterly unsuitable to us. 


und Ways proper to them 


One of the worst sins possible to a mother Is hagging, a constant 
little shower of “Don’t do so.” “You ought to do this,” “ You 
do that,’ * Why don’t vou go here ?” “ You mustn’t go 
A shower, I said, for it las the effect of a 





shouldn't 
there,” without end. 
constant drizzle—to chill all spontaneity, to cool off your daugh- 
ter's love for you, to make her fretful and cross. To take anoth- 
er illustration, it is like constant pin pricks, now here, now there, 
that finally madden the noblest nature. 

No one, my dear nagger—no human being that ever existed, 
unless he were so vear sainthood that your instructions would be 
superfluous—ever received the slightest benetit from this course 
of treatment. 
foundations and clear the air like a 
peace, than this insufferable constant dropping that wears away 


Better one tremendous storm that shall shake the 
thunder-shower, and then 


even a stone at last. 

Let your little woman possess her soul in quietness; let her 
learn by experience; let her, if she likes, eat all potato, or all 
bread, or all meat even, so that she does not seriously endanger 
her health. Let her dress her hair the way she prefers if she 
evinces a decided preference, and decide the color and the cut of 
Let her have her dress an inch jionger if she wishes, 


her gowns. ! B 
In a word, let her do as she 


and let her select her own bonnet. 
likes, sv long as she chooses nothing absulutely wrong. 
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Even if you are sure you know a better way, as of course vou 
do (everybody does, and mothers have no monopoly of self-cou- 
ceit), let her try her way, and learn by her own failures. 
it is the only way in which she ever will learn. 

Another thing: carry on your training in private. No matter 
how public may be her biunder or her fault, never mortify her by 
reproving her before others. She will, to be sure, feel the shame 
sharply; but she will also be angry, not because she made the 
blunder, mind, but because you wounded her self-respect. 

To sum up: do your best and wisest to give your little woman 
a happy youth and to make her love you; let her grow like a lily 
of the field into all sweet and lovely and womanly things, as she 
surely will; for it is true—and greatly the fault of mothers who 
will her—as was said by a noble E 
“Girlhood is not a happy time, though it is so happy 


I repeat, 











“hammer” 


iglish woman, 


looking.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING WOOLLENS, 


MPVUE earliest importations of woollens for spring and summer 

dresses for the street are Cheviots in small checks, large plaids, 
und stripes of new colors, to be made up in tailor styles of the 
most simple designs. The small checks combine three or four 
colors of light shades very effectively, as green and white with 
red, or mauve with brown and blue. The larger plaids are of 
great size and much broken, and are to be made up bias through- 
out; those of gray with violet, blue with green, red with blue, two 
tones of blue with white, or beige with brown are among the 
choicest. Shepherds’ checks of one color with white, either black, 
blue, or brown, come in soft twilled woollens for children’s dress- 
es. New striped Cheviots have dotted stripes alternating with 
plain stripes in two shades of green with white, mauve stripes 
dotted with white, with also beige and gray shades. 

CAMEL’S-HAIR SERGES. 

Camel’s-hair serges are imported in light qualities and spring 
colors for street dresses to be made in combination with similar 
serge that has graduated stripes beginning at one selvage and 
covering more than half its width. All the fawn, beige, Suéde, 
gray, and stem green shades are represented in these serges, with 





most varied colors and designs on the striped mi-jupe which ac- 
companies them. 
their width covered with darker roughly woven stripes, called 
Knickerbocker stripes, wh have white stripes 
alternating with black satin stripes, like ribbon bands, and these 
bands are in turn striped with gold threads. Gray woollens and 
pale lilae stuffs have lengthwise stripes of white canvas alter- 
nating with mauve or violet stripes. Bengaline silk stripes are 
also most tastefully woven in woollens of the same shade—Suéde, 


Thus there are beige-colored serges with half 


others canvas 





vray, beige, or stem green—and are given the stylish black note 
by wa sil broad stripe of black satin woven next the selvage, 
which is to be put at the foot of the skirt. Velvet stripes of a 
darker tone, or else of several colors in narrow lines like chenille, 
make pretty borders, while other velvet stripes like ribbon bands 
are separated by Pompadour stripes of small colored figures, tflow- 








ers, and leaves. There are also broché stripes in clover designs 
on white grounds for panels, and others with lace-like stripes al- 
ternating with narrow Pompadour stripes like ribbons. Narrower 
borders along one selvage are made in all these new stripes, as 
satin borders in monotone and black stripes, velvet borders, broché 
Pompadour borders, lace-like open-work borders, with also plaid 
borders of gay colors entirely different from the sober hues of 
the fabric used for the gown. 
BORDERED NUNS’ VEILING, 

Nuns’ veiling of heavier quality than that worn last year is 
wide enough tu serve for the length of the skirt, and has a border 
on one selvage in self-colored or black stripes o1 figures, as beige 
with a brown border, mauve with a black border, green with black, 
A novelty in veiling is a vandyke border at 
the foot finished with fringe, as green veiling with brown vandyke 

velvet line 
or else broché vandykes on beige veiling with black 
ive at the loot, 
Striped veilings are also new, with plain stripes of mauve, gray 


or Suéde with black. 








points, edged below with green s, and completed by 


brown fringe; 


velvet stripes along the straight edge and black fri 





Suede, or violet alternating with broché stripes of flowers on cream- 
colored grounds. Printed veiling for tea yowhs has very large 
flowers all over the surface, or merely a border of flowers to a solid- 
colored fabric. 

FRINGED SULTING, MOHAIR, ETC. 

Fringes are woven along one selvage of many of the new wool- 
lens called **suitings ” by the merchants, and used for tailor gowns ; 
these come in cheeks, bars, stripes, and in plain colors, Bouretie 
rough threads are seen in other plaid, checked, or striped suitings 

Lustrous molairs and alpacas come in all the new colors for 
spring suits, for travelling dresses on Southern journeys, and for 
The mohair 
two tones of a color, while the plain fabrie is in Eiffel Tower shades 


general country wear in the sammer. glacé shows 
—Int ive, gray, Suéde, navy blue, and several vreell shades, such us 
reed green, and the darkest myrtie. 

Caslimere pattern dresses have braiding or cording of black, 


reseda, 





white, or self-color woven in—not sewed on—as a border for the 
skirt, with a plastron for the waist and a pretty litthe Spanisii 
\ netted fringe of silk is woven in two colors on cash 
meres that are bordered with stripes of one of these colors ; be 
w gray striped borders are effective on white cashmeres, with the 
two golors in the fringe. 


jacket. 





Polka dots and the fine pea spots are on many of the summer 





woolleus that are designed for children’s dresses and young git 
gowns. Dots of rose and green on white wool over the entire sur- 
face ave simple and pretty, and will be used for the smallest girls, 
while borders of these dots are on cream and beige wools for the 
irls, 

Fine black woollens are woven in the stylish irregular diagonal 
lines used during the winter, or else in zigzag stripes with silken 
surface, or Greek squares, or in Eiffel points meeting in the middle 
of the stripe. 





skirts of dresses for larger ¢ 


FUR CAPES, CRAVATS, ETC. 


Small pieces of fur, such as shoulder capes and jackets, have 
been most in favor during this mild winter. The shoulder cape 
is the most convenient of all fur garments, as it is easily put on 
and off, thus preparing the wearer for different temperatures, 
and is uot a burden when carried in the arms. 
capes in dark rich brown shades are the fashionable choice with 


Sable and mink 


those to whom brown is becoming; and next there is the univer- 
sally becoming sealskin cape, then beaver, black Persian, rl 
the large waved Astrakhan, 
much in vogue this winter, especially in the new shapes that 
have high shouldexs, pointed fronts, and a high flaring Medicis 
collar, Thus seal-skin capes have a wired collar and pointed 
plastron in front aud back made of black Pevsian lamb-skin, or 
else the high-shouldered side pieces are of Persian and the re- 
mainder of seal-skin ; in other capes these arrangements are re- 
versed, the cape being black Persian, and the becoming seal fur 
being placed near the face in the collar and plastron. It is best, 
however, when buying a new garment to choose one entirely of 
one kind of fur, leaving these fanciful combinations for a future 
season, tu be introduced on any parts that have grown shabby, re- 


To combine two furs in a cape is 





Qg 


newing them as well as modernizing the style of the garment ; 


thus a plain seal-skin cape left over from last year can have its 
worn edges concealed by a binding of Persian lamb-skin, and its 
straight collar replaced by a flaring Medicis collar of the same 
black fur, making it one of 


season. 


the most stylish garments of th« 

Fur shoulder capes will be worn all through the spring with 
wool dresses that are not provided with jackets to match, and also 
with black net and India silk gowns. The English fashion of 
wearing fur capes throughout the summer was also followed last 
year, especially for coaching and driving in open carriages at th 
sea-shore. Light fleecy furs are now used as trimmings on house 


Rich sables and the dark 


dresses, Labrador furs are worn on 
ball dresses of tulle, and in narrow rows at the foot of the white 
satin tabliers of velvet dresses, amid garlands of the most delicate 
The little cravat of fur, made of the whole skin uf 


a small animal, fastened by its paws, with the stuffed head on 


embroideries, 


one side, is a fashionable and comfortable bit of fur worn high 
about the throat, 
furs most seen in 


Russian sable, mink, and black Persian are the 


Muffs are gradually becoming large 


cravats, 
those brought home from Europe by summer travellers bein 
ed su 


great size, yet, made of sable or the long-fleeced fox furs, are muc 





the large Directoire style; those made here have not attai 





larger than those of last winter, 
The jacket entirely of seal-skin is the and 


vest, 


popular sensible 


choice, but this is made more elegant DV adding a revers, 
and flaring collar of Persian lamb-skin. In some s¢ al pac kets the 
back has also a V of the black Persian, and pointed cuffs are on 


I 
the sleeves. Imported fur jackets of great elegance 


have the 
sleeves differing from the jacket, and these sleeves are quite large. 
eves, Persian cuffs, and 
a flaring Persian collar lined with seal-skin is a favorite London 
model, The black Persian and Astrakhan jackets are worn alik 


by those dressing in colors and in mourning, and notwithstandin 


A Persian lainb jacket with large seal sle 


it is several seasons since they were restored to favor, they are 


more fashionable now than they have ever been, Gray krimmet 





fur is in great favor with voung ladies to complete gray or black 
costumes , ' 
For information received thanks are due Messrs. Loxp & Tay 
Lok; B. Atrman & Co.; and C. C. Suaynt 
PERSONAL. 
Mrs. Batitineron Boots, of the “Salvation Army,” is a very 


beautiful woman, possessing gracious manuers and a lovely voice. 
Even the uniform 
and her air of distinetion. 


quarters of the 


hideous sie Wears Cannot conceal her beauty 
: . nee 
She fearlessly into the 


oes 
worst populations, conquers a Welcome by ler 


finds bet 


genuineness and sympathy, teaches the poor women she 


ter ways of living, and so wins them to listen to her spiritual 
counsel ; 
—Miss Ada Sweet, of Chicago, who made so enviable a record 
as Pension Agent (having disbursed annually between $5,000,000 
and $6,000,000, and accounted for every irthiing of it), bas jately 
introduced an ambulance system into that ci Recognizing the 
heed of this service, Miss Sweet cume to Ne Y« rk, looke d intyu 
the local system, consulted with the Commissioners of Chavitic 
and Correction, and then went home to put her ideas in practice 
She collected from her friends monev enough to l one 
lance, and presented it to the citv. The result las beet es 
tablishment of an ambulance corps, admirably equipped and al 


readv of vreat use, 


Hamlet to many minds is Booth, and Booth is Hamlet. Any 


other conception or representation il icture evel, Whik h dees 





not reeall the familiar features of the eat traugedian, is sure to 








beg in vain for popular favor, It has beet 

server that if the Hamlet of tradition 

gend, from whom Shakespeare drew the chi 

turn to earth, he would be considered a retender il should 


assume any personality except that of Edwin Booth 
—It is a curious fact that King Humbert of Italy is nearer to the 
throne of the United Kingdom, if the divin 


ognized, than Queen Victoria, 


right of blood be re 

Her Majesty's title is derived from 

of James [., Elizabeth of Bohemia, whose 
i 


daughter became the mother of 


the beautiful daughter 


(reorge I e while the I 





Lallan sove 
eign’s comes from James’s son, Charles [., whose daughter, Hen 
rietta Maria, married into the House of Savo Thus he has one 
veneration more ol Eng ish blood in his veins than his royal cous 


of England, 


Under the presidency of Mrs. Arthur Brooks 


dt vice-p 
sidency of Mrs, Joseph H. Choate and Miss Mary Syms, the Berke 
levy Ladies’ Athletic Club, the only club of its kind in the world 


has just opened its new club-house, at 2 





in this city The building is handsome, the reception-rooms a 

finished and furnished in excellent taste, and the bowling-alk 

and swimming bath in the basement are perfect of their kind 
But the boast of the elub is its gymuasium, under the charge of 
Dr. Mary T. Bisse This room is 28 feet in breadth by 110 in 
length and 25 feet in height, which the two large skylights in 
crease to 10 feet more It is the most perfectly equipped gyi 
nhasium in existence. The apparatus was wholly devised by Pro 
fessor Sargent, of Harvard University, and contains some valua 


ble inventions which now for the first time find 






gviunasium. Miss D. M. Elliot is the gymnastic teache 
—Mixs Marie Louise Baldwin, a voung colored Woman, has been 
appointed pt ucipal of the Avassiz School, Cambridge, Massachu 


setts, the ouly schoul m the city in which a woman principal is 


employed in grammar grades. Miss Baldwin was graduated frou 


the high-sehoel with high honors. Having graduated with honors 
from the training school also, she began teaching in the West, but 
was recalled by the School Board to take charge of a 


partinent in the 


primary ce 


Agassiz School, where she showed su hi bril latil 
Cu pacity for le whing us to earn ler present appoitinent 
—Miss Nellie Paterson, of Mount Carmel, Cor 


completed a four-years’ apprenticeship in a machine-shop, aud is 


hecticul, lias Jus 
to-day working successfully with her lathe and vise in the factory 
of the Mount Carmel Belt Company 
to which she proposes to devote h c 
President of t 


tact and 





Her specialty is toul-makinug, 





—Madame Carnot, wife of the French Republic, 


is distinguished for the good taste with which she dis- 


charges her duties as hostess But the rece plion vhich she gave 
on Christmas Day was perhaps tle most brilliant of her successes. 
Her guests were four hundred children chosen from the poorest ol 
~hevy arrived in 
the a Pauneh and Judy 


followed by othe performances 


the poor, omnibuses, their schoolteachers ae 


companving them. In new festival hall 


show was given, Next came re 
freshinents and ten immense Christmas trees loaded with toys aud 


Madame 


tle speech, in which she 


a Présidente made the a kind lit 
suld that it 
to extend to others our enjoyinehts—" so pleasant that, When once 
we got the habit of doing so, we could not leave off.’ This good 


social lesson was emphasized by an array of four bundred smail 


sweetimeats children 


Was piedasant to begin early 


baskets, containing each an orange wrapped up in silver paper, 
chocolate, cake, and tov bonbons, to be taken home to the absent 
brothers and 
ment among its gifts 
but sent to each little visitor a savings-bank book, tied up with 
tricolored 


frances. 


sisters, 


Every child present received au outer gar- 
President Carnot was too ill to be present, 


ribbon, and coutaining a certificate of deposit of ten 
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Kitt Scit ror Boy rrom 2 to 4 Years onp 
Back AND Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, LX., 
igs. 56-59. 


tt) 







Fig. 1.—Cuora anp Vetvet Gowy.—Front.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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Crocuet Borper ox Epeine. 
For description see Supplement. 


Youne Lapy’s Eventyc Dress.—Back. 

[For Front, see Page 101 ] : vt vy aw way " f . a 
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Fig. 1.—Boxper ror Lixkn Emproiery, 


For description see Supplement For desigu and description see Supplement, No. X11, Figs, 62 aud 63, 
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Fig. 1.—Cnain Bacx.—Cross Sritcn Empnowery on Perroratep CLoru.—{See Fig. 2.] 
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Suit ror Boy rrom 3 To 5 YEARS OLP.-—FRontT anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 43-50, 





Fig. 1.—Trimmep Japanese Work Basket.—See Fig, 2, Page 
109.—[For design and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 31.] 





Fig. 2.—Ciorn anp Vetvet Gown.—Back 
hig. 1.—{For diagram and description see Supplement. } 
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Fig, 2.—Borpek ror Linen Enproiery, 
For description see Supplement. 
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attractive. But if you give your 
order to a professional, some- 
thing a bit more pretentious, as 
the heads of ancient beauties be- 
longing to some one era, would 
make the cards of rather more 
worth, 

Mount these cards, by using a 
little glue, on a piece of rough, 
heavy paper, 74 by 114 inches, 
with slightly irregular edges. 
Shot-paper, such as is often used 
for ceilings and friezes, is best 
adapted for the purpose. Put 
the guest’s name in half-inch ar- 
tistic letters down one side of the 
paper—not on the cards. Place 
the date of the dinner in the upper 
left-hand corner. Do the letter- 
ing in gold paint, and outline 
sharply with some water-color 
that harmonizes nicely with the 
coloring on the card. To relieve 
the remaining space on the paper 
put in a few odd scrolls or geo- 
metrical devices in gilt, outlining 
the same as the letters. Around 
the edge of the card, where it is 
glued to the paper, wash in a lit- 
tle of the same water-color as that 
used in outlining the letters. At 
the top of the paper make two in 
cisions an inch apart; through 
these run some half-inch ribbon 
of any pleasing shade, and knot 
into a bow of many loops. 

By using different colored shot- 
papers for backgrounds, and dif- 
ferent colored ribbons, one gets 
a trifle more variety. Such cards 








make a handsome decoration for 
the table, while at the same time 
they are souvenirs that the guests 
would be glad to preserve as or 
naments in their homes. 

A set of cards similar to those 
NS . described above was used at a 


NG dinner given in Washington on 
SN 


*\\ the occasion of a house-warm- 

SN SY A , ing. The heads were skilfully 
— drawn, and were backed by bits 

of wall-paper left here and there 
from the papering of the house. 
Bopice ror TaiLor Gown. The bright pieces of paper show- 





Vetvet Bopice ror ComBination Gown. 


For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-10, 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 
FOR DINNER CARDS. 
_. dinner cards should be the 


first object to attract the 
guest’s attention upon entering a 
dining-room:; and the suecessful 
diner-out at once looks for his or 
her name, and so spares the hostess 
any embarrassment in the seating 
of her guests 

What exceptional opportunities 
for the prod iction of picturesque 
ind refined effects do these cards 
offer! And what a fruitful source 
of conversation are they for those 
first moments—just after a party is 
seated—when a hostess so dreads a 
ull in the conversation ! 

An exquisite, dainty card is made 
in the following manner: Take 
some ordinary letter envelopes 
Irish linen are the best—of the size 
four by five inches. Tint each one 
very delicately a different color with 
water-color paints. Now paint 
icross the front of the envelope a 
design in flowers to correspond in 
color with the tint used on that es- 
pecial envelope. For instance, on 
the blue one paint a graceful hang- 
ing spray of bluebells; on the yel 
low one some buttercups ; on the 
pink one a blossoming branch of 
quince, ete. Of course the back- 
ground must be shaded from lig)it 
to dark, and so blend in nicely 
with the flowers. Leave space 
enough for the name to be written 
in, Into each envelope put just a 
little sachet powder. It is exceed- 
ingly important that it should be 
of the very best quality, and very 
dainty and delicate as to odor. I 
find a combination of Atchison’s 
violet and heliotrope produces a de 
kightful result. Now seal the en 
velope and tie with baby-ribbon : 
on each envelope must be used a 
ribbon to exactly match some shade 
of the tinted background. Double 
the ribbon, and pass around length 
wise of the envelope, cross in the 
centre, and pass around at right 
angles; make a bow just where 
the seal would ordinarily come. 
The ribbon being double makes a 
fuller, prettier bow. If care is ex 
ercised in matching the tints of the 
flowers and the ribbons with those 
of the water-color washes used, the 
beauty of these cards will be mated 
to their fragrance. 

Another card, and one which is 
most effective for a large table, is 
made in this way: use plain white 
cards with gold bevelled edges. 
Size of the card should be about 
44 by 64 inches. Upon these paint 
pretty fancy heads, if you are an 











fl i 
ys 


ad 


\ 








ing against the satin-white damask 
ul among the glinting cut-glass 
on the round table produced an 
effect like that of a beautiful mo 

If one wishes to compliment a 


and a dinner is especially 

given in his honor, the compliment 

may be emphasized by using the 
} I 

calling card 

in the 


s of the honored one 








owing manner: take 
strips of ribbon about ten inches 


long: et 






e width be determined 


by the size of the cards to be used 





Fringe out the ribbons for about 
three-quarters of an inch on each 
end. Make four diagonal cuts at 
the left-hand end of the ribbons 





The distance apart must also be 
determined by the size of the cards 





to be used; 1d some skill ia re 


quired to make the cuts ace irate, 
for they must be made so as to just 
take a card and hold it securely by 
the four corners Put a card of 
the honored guest in each ribbon 
Now print each guest’s name on 
the ribbon at the right of the card 


in large, bok 





gilt letters, making 
them quite di t. 





- 
Everybody will at once appreci 
ate the purpose of the white card, 
which shows effectively against the 
bright background. 

As this is essentially the season 
for dinner giving, I should advise 
every hostess to devote some 
thought to the really important 
subject of the dinner card, for al 
though the dinner be luxurious, 
rich, and elegant, a well-executed 
card bespeaks for it an added grace 
of refinement. Besides, it is the 
last touch which imparts the air 
of perfec tion. 

EpGar Lucien Crarkk. 





Volkera Nicolai Knobbert, 
Wife of Christian Paul van 
Beresteyn. 

PAINTED BY REMBRANDT 

IN 


1632. 
See illustration on front page. 


fT ed vears ago a sale of old 
portraits belonging to the Van 
Seresteyn family was held in the 
Chateau of Maurik, at Vecht, Hol- 
land. The pictures, which were 
considered to be of minor conse 
quence, were catalogued without 
any attributions, simply as paint 
ings on panels and paintings on 
canvas. In the course of the ex 
hibition which preceded the sale, 
some amateurs who happened to 
wipe the dust from two pictures 


amateur. A set of cherub heads, Fig. 1.—Evenine Dress wit Fiowixe Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Evenine Dress.—Front.—[For Back, 
for which good suggestions can be SLEEVES, see Page 100.] 
found without difficulty, wili prove 


and to scrutinize them closely dis- 
covered the signature RK. H. van 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 51-55 Ryn, and the date 1632. Thus 
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they learned that the portraits were the work of 
Rembrandt, of his first period. Naturally, con- 
sidering the infirmities of human nature, they 
kept their discovery to themselves, and awaited 
the sale with golden hopes. But when the piec- 
tures were reached in the course of the auction, 
one bid followed another so rapidly that 50,000 
florins was speedily reached. It was not until 
then that the astonished Van Berestevns learned 
the trne character of their neglected portraits 
Thereupon they promptly entered the bidding, 
the erafty amateurs were worsted, and the Van 
B restevn family bid in the portraits for $32,000 
Such “old 
but 
in this ease the authenticity of the portraits has 





tales of the strange discoveries of 
masters " are to be regarded with suspicion ; 
been confirmed by intrinsic and historical evi 
dence, They are not mentioned in the catalogues 
of Smith, Blane, and Vesmaer, because they were 
then unknown ; 
knowledged in the later catalogue of Dutuit. But 
Jutuit himself wrote too early to include another 
curious chapter in this curious history. After 
their long obscurity and rediscovery these por 
traits of a man and woman who must have seen 
the Pilgrim Fathers at Delftshaven became emi 
grants in their turn, and they are now in the 
possession of a New York amateur, Mr. H. A 
Havemeyer, who has lent them to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art 

Volkera Nicolai Knobbert was the of 
Christian Paul van Beresteyn, a burgomaster of 
Delft. Rembrandt painted their portraits in 1632 
—the year of the famous “Anatomy Lesson” 
and the Coppenol portrait. A 
marked, rather melancholy face is the face of 
Volkera Nicolai Knobbert as the great realist has 
delineated it, but the artist found compensation 
in the cunning rendering of flesh and textures, 
and the magnificent painting of details, althongh 
accessories are not allowed to detract from the 
human interest of the portrait. The head, with 
its blond hair, is firmly modelled and well de- 
tached from the background. The black dress 
of satin and silk is relieved by lace at the wrists, 
a gold chain about the neck, a tinsel girdle, 
strings of pearls about the wrists, and the gold 
tassel of a black fan held in the right hand. The 
left hand, which rests upon the table, is a perfect 
piece of flesh-painting. The blood is felt beneath 
the skin. The hand is instinct with vitality, but 
it is not foreed upon the observer. The table is 
of a dark olive, and the background, where a 
map hangs just below the cornice, she ws grayish 
and olive coloring. The shadow is behind the 
left side of the head. A gold pin is thrust 
through the abundant hair. In later life Rem 
brandt would have painted with broader brush- 
work and more brilliant coloring ; but this beau- 
tiful animate portrait, with its full expression of 
personality and its masterly art, is a picture 
which leaves no consciousness of any want. It 
is pleasant to be reminded by this eng 
the original, like “The Gilder,” the Lansdowne 
Rembrandt, the “‘Head of a Rabbi,” Mr. Ells- 
worth’s “ Portrait of a Man,” the full-length por- 
traits of Dr. Tulp and his wife, and a head from 
the Secretan collection, has found its way to this 
country Rietey Hrrencock. 


but they are recorded and ac 


wife 


plain, strongly 











aving that 














ARMOREL OF LYONESSE.* 
A Romance of To-vay. 
BY WALTER BESANT, 

Avtuor or “ For Farru anp Ferervom,” “ Tar Worip 
Went Very Wei Turn,” “* Att Sorts anp 
Conpitions or Men,” “ Tue Bex. or 

Sr. Pav1’s,” 


ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. 


(iyo striking of seven by the most sonorous 

and musical of clocks ever heard reminded 
Roland of the dinner hour. At seven most of us 
are preparing for this function, which civilization 
has converted almost into an act of praise and 
worship. Some men, he remembered, were now 
walking in the direction of the club 


dressing ; 


; some were 
some were making for restaurants ; 
some had already begun. One naturally asso- 
ciates seven o'clock with the anticipation of 
dinner. There are men, it is true, who habitually 
take in food at mid-day and call it dinner; there 
are also those who have no dinner at all. He 
began to realize that he was not, this evening, 
going to have any dinner at all; for he was now 
at the farm-house, sitting in the square window 
with Armorel; he had obtained that permission 
which he sought; he had gone back to Tregar- 
then’s, and returned with his portmanteau and 
his painting gear; fortunately he bad also taken 
an abundant lunch at that establishment. He had 
hecome an inhabitant of Samson. The increased 
population, therefore, now consisted of seven 
souls, 

In fact, there was no dinner for him. Every 
hody in Samson dines at half past twelve; he 
had tea with Armorel at half past four. After 
tea they wandered along the shore, and stood 
upon Shark Point to see the sun set behind Min- 
carlo—an operation performed with zeal and de 
spatch, and with great breadth and largeness of 
coloring. When the shades of evening began to 
prevail, they were fain to get home quickly, be- 
cause there is no path among the bowlders, nor 
have former inhabitants provided hand-rails for 
visitors on the carns. Therefore they retraced 
their steps to the farm, and Armorel left him sit 
ting alone in the square window while she went 
about some household duties. In the quiet room 
the solemn clock told the moments, and there 
was light enough left to discern the ghostly fig- 
ure of the ancient dame sleeping in her chair. 
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HARPER'S 


The place was so quiet and so strange that the 
visitor presently felt as if he was sitting among 
ghosts. It is at twilight, in fact, that the spir- 
its of the past make themselves most readily felt, 
if not Now, it was exactly as if he had 
been in the place before. He knew, now, why 
he had been so suddenly and strangely attracted 
to Samson. 


seen, 


He had been there before ; when, or 
under what conditions, he knew not, and did not 
It is a condition of the mind known 
A touel word, a look, and 
are transported back—how many years ago ? 
The hills, the rocks, the house, Armorel herseif 
—aall were familiar to him. The thing was ab- 
It was 


surd, yet in his mind it was quite clear. 
so absurd that he thought his mind was wander- 


ask himself 


to everybody. 


we 





ing; and he arose and went out into the garden 
There the figure-head of the woman under the 
tall fuchsia-tree—the glow from the fire in the 
sitting - fell the face through the 
window—seemed to smile upon him as upon an 
old friend. He went back again and sat down. 
Where was Armorel ? 

This strange familiarity with an unknown place 
quickly passes, though it may return. He now 
began to feel as if, perhaps, he was making a 
mistake. He was living on an island with, prae- 
tically, no other companion than a girl of fifteen. 
Dick, who had become suddenly gruinpy on learn- 
ing his resolution to stay, might be right. Well, 
he would sketch and paint; he would be very 
careful; not a word should be said that might 
tend to disturb the child’s tranquillity. No; 
Dick was a fool. He was going to have a day 
or two—just a day or two—of quiet happiness 
The girl was voung and beautiful and innocent 
She was also made happy; she showed that hap- 
piness withont an attempt at concealment, be 
cause he was going to stay. What would follow? 

Well, it was an adventure. 


room upon 








One does not ask 
what is going to follow on first encountering an 
adventure. What young man, besides, sallying 
forth upon a simple holiday, looks to find him- 
self upon a desert island with no other compan- 
ion than a trustful and an admiring maiden of 
fifteen ? 

Then Armorel returned and took a chair beside 
him. He was a little surprised—but then, on a 
desert island nothing happens as on terra firtma— 
that she did not ring for lights, and was still not 
They took up the 
thread of talk about the islands, concerning which 


without some hope of dinner. 


Roland Lee perceived that he would before long 
hnow a good deal 


but 


Local knowledge is always 
it does not, except to novelists, 
possess a marketable value. One cannot, for in- 
stance, at a dinner party, turn the conversation 
on the respective families of St. Agnes and St. 
Martin’s. He made a mental note that he would 
Pp esently change the subject to one of deeper 
personal interest. Perhaps he could get Armorel 
to talk about herself. That would be very much 
more interesting than to hear about the three Pi- 
pers’ Holes of Treseo, White, and St. Mary’s isl- 
ands. How did she live—this girl—and what 
did she do, and what did she think ? 

Meantime, while the girl herself was talking 
and coves, the 
white sand and the gray granite, the seals and 
the shags, the puffins and the dotterels, she was 
wondering, for her part, what manner of man this 
was—how he lived, and what he did, and what he 
thought. 


interesting 


of the rocks and bays, the crags 


For when man and woman meet they 
are clothed and covered up; they are a mystery 
each to the other; never, since the Fall, have we 
been able to read each other’s hearts. 

But when the struck seven Armorel 
sprang to her feet, as one who hath a serious 
duty to perform, and preparations to make for it. 

First she pulled down the blind, and so. shut 
out what was left of the twilight. The fire had 
sunk low, but by its light she was dimly visible. 
She pushed back the table; she placed two chairs 
opposite the old lady, and another chair before 
the spinning-wheel. 

“Something,” said the young man to himself, 
“is certainly going to happen. One can no lon- 
ger hope for dinner. Family prayers, perlaps ; or 
the worship of the old lady as an ancestor. The 
descendants of the ancient people of Lyonesse 
no doubt bow down to the sun and dance to the 
moon, and pass the children through the holéd 
stone, and make Baal fires, and worship their 
grandmothers. But family prayers, most likely.” 

Armorel took down the fiddle that hung on the 
wall and began to tune it, twanging the strings 
and drawing the bow across in the manner which 
so pleasantly excites the theatre before the mu- 
sic begins. 


clock 


“Not family prayers, then,” said the young 
man, perhaps disappointed 

What did happen, however, was a 
things quite new and wholly unexpected, 
was known such a desert island. 

First of all, the Lady of many generations 
moved uneasily in her sleep at the twanging of 
the strings, and her fingers clutched at her dress, 
as if she was startled by an uneasy dream 

And then the door opened, and a small pro- 
cession of three came in, At this point, had the 
young man been a Roman Catholic, he would 
have crossed himself. As he was not, he only 
started and murmured: “ As I thought. The wor- 
ship of the ancestor! These are the ghosts of 
the grandfather and the grandmother. The old 
lady isa mummy. They are all ghosts—I shall 
presently awake and find myself on my back 
among the barrows.” 

First came an ancient dame, but not so ancient 
as she of the great chair. Gray-headed she was, 
and equipped in a large cap; wrinkled was her 
face, and her chin, for lack of teeth, approached 
her nose, quite in the ancestral manner. She 
was followed by an old man, also gray-headed, 
and gray-bearded, wrinkled of face, his shoulders 
bent and twisted with rheumatism, his fingers 
gnarled and twisted. These two took the chairs 
set for them by Armorel. The third in the pro- 
cession was a woman already elderly, and with 


of 


Never 


series 
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streaks of gray in her hair. She was thin and 
sharp-faced. She sat down before the spinning- 
wheel and began to work, not as you may now 
see the amateur, but in the quiet, quick, profes- 
sional manner, which means business. 

The stranger was not quite right in his con- 
jecture. They were not Ancestors. The old man, 
who had worked on the farm, man and boy, for 
nearly seventy years, and now managed it alto- 
gether, was Justinian Tryeth. The old woman 
was Dore: The middle-aged woman 
was their daughter Chessun, who had been maid 
on the farm, as her brother Peter had been boy, 
all her life 

W hatever intended was clearly a daily 
function, because each dropped into place with- 
hesitation. The old woman had brought 
some knitting with her, her daughter picked up 
the thread of the spindle, and the old man, taking 
the tongs, stimulated the coals into a flame, which 
he continually nursed and maintained with new 
fuel. There was neither lamp nor candle in the 
room ; the ruddy fire-light, rising and falling, play- 
ed about the room, warming the drab panels into 
crimson, sinking into the dark beams of the joists, 
flashing among the china in the cupboard, paint 
ing red the Venus’s-fingers in the cabinet, and 
throwing strange lights and shadows upon the 
aged lady in the chair. Was she really alive? 
Was she, after all, only a mummy ? 

Roland looked on, breathless. 





, his wife 





was 


ou 


What to 
be done next? Time had gone back eighty years 
—a hundred and eighty years—any number of 
years. As they sat here in the fire-light with the 
spinning-wheel, the old serving-people with their 
mistress, without 


was 


amp or candle, so they sat in 
the generations long gone by. And again that 
curious feeling fell upon him that he had seen 
it all before. Yet he could not remember what 
was to be done next. Armorel, the tuning com- 
plete, turned, with a look of inquiry, to the old 
man. 

“*Singleton’s Slip,” he commanded, with the 
authority of a professor. 





The girl began to play this old tune. Perhaps 
you remember the style of the fiddler—he is get- 
ting scarce now—who used to sit 
and play the 


in the corner 
hornpipe for the sailors in the days 
when every sailor could dance the hornpipe. Per- 
haps vou do not remember that fiddler and his 
style. That is von For there was 
a noble freedom in the handling of his bow, and 
the interpretation of his melodies was bold and 


origin il 


misfortune. 


He poured into the music all the spirit 
it was capable of containing, and drew out of 
his 


tune 


hearers every emotion that each particular 


was able to draw, because 


have their limitations 


you see, tunes 
You cannot strike every 
chord in the human heart with a simple horn- 
pipe. This sailor’s best friend, however, did all 
that could be 


’ 


done And always conscientious, 
if you please, never allowing his playing to be- 
come slovenly, or to lack spirit. 

Armorel played after the manner of this old 
fiddler, standing up to her work in the middle of 
the room. 

“Singleton’s Slip” is a ditty which was for- 
merly much admired by those who danced the hey, 
the jig, or the simple country dance; it was also 
much played by the pipe and tabor upon the vil- 
lage green; it accompanied the bear when he car- 
ried the pole ; it 
stilts ; 


assisted those who danced on 
and it lent spirit to those who frolicked 
in the morrice. Charles IL knew it; Tom D’Ur- 
fey wrote words to it, I believe, but I have not 
yet found them in his collection ; Rochester must 
certainly have danced to it. 


Armorel played it, 
first cheerfully and loudly, 


as if to arouse the spir- 
its of those who listened, to remind them that 
legs may be shaken to this tune, and that ladies 
may be, and should be, when this tune begins, 
taken to their places, and presently handed round 
and down the middle. Then she played it trip- 
pingly, as if they were actually all dancing. Then 
she played it tenderly—there is, if you come to 
think of it,a good deal of possible tenderness in 
the air. And, lastly, she played it joyfully, yet 
softly. How had she learned all these modes and 
moods ? 





While she played, the old man listened eriti- 
eally, nodding his head and beating 
Then, fired with memory, he bent his 
worked his fingers as if they held the 
the bow. 


the time. 
arms and 
fiddle and 
And he threw back his head and thrust 
out his leg and leaned sidewise, just like that 
jolly fiddler of whom we have just been remind- 
ed. Such, my friends, is the power of musie. 

After a little while Justinian stopped this im- 
aginary performance, and sitting forward, yielded 
himself wholly to the influence of the tune, crack 
ing his fingers over his head and beating time 
with one foot just as you may see the old villager 
in the old colored prints—no villager in these 
days of bad beer ever cracks his fingers or shows 
any external signs of joyful emotion. As for the 
two serving-women, they reminded the spectator 
of the supers on the stage, who march when they 
are told to march, sit down to feast when they 
are ordered, and swell a procession for a funeral 
ora festival, all with unmoved countenance, show- 
ing a philosophy so great that the triumph of 
victory or the disaster of defeat finds them equal- 
ly calm and self-contained. That is to say, the 
two showed no sense at all of being 
They 
went on, one with her knitting and the other 
with her spinning. 

As for the ancient lady, however, when the 
music began she straightened herself, sat upright, 
and opened her eves. Then Chessun hastened 
to adjust her bonnet—if ladies sleep in their bon- 
nets these adornments have a tendency to fall 
out of the perpendicular. Heaven forbid that 
we should gaze upon Ursula Rosevean with her 
bonnet tilted, like a lady in a van coming home 
to Wapping from Fairlop Fair! This done, the 
venerable dame looked about her with eyes euri- 
ously bright and keen. Then she began to beat 


time with her fingers; and then she began to 





women 


pleased or moved by “Singleton’s Slip.” 
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talk, bnt—and this added to the strangeness of 
the whole business—nobody seemed to regard 
what she said. It was much as if the Ovacle of 
Delphi were pouring out the most valuable pro- 
phecies and none of her attendants paid any heed. 
“Tf,” thought the young man, “I were to take 
down her words, they would be a Message.” And 
ewhat with the voice of the Oracle, the spirited 
fiddling, the fire-light dancing about the room, the 
old man snapping his fingers, and perhaps some 
physical exhaustion following on the absence of 
dinner, the young man felt as if the music had 
got into his head; he wanted to get up and dance 
with Armorel round and round the room; he 
would not have marvelled had Doreas and Jus- 
tinian bidden him lead out Chessun and so take 
hands, round twice, down the middle and back 
again, set and turn single—where had he learned 
these phrases and terms of the old country dance ? 
Nowhere; they belonged to the place and to the 
music and to the time—and that was at least a 
hundred and eighty years back. 

The fiddle stopped. Armorel held it down 
and looked again at her master. 

“Tis well played,” he said. “ A moving piece. 
Now, ‘ Prince Rupert's March.’” 


She nodded and began another tune. This is 
a piece which may be played many ways. First, 





to those who understand it rightly, it indicates 
the tramp of an army, the riding of cavalry, the 
jingling of sabres. Next, it may serve for a bat- 
tle piece, and you shall hear between the bars the 
charge of the horse and the clashing of the steel. 
Or, it may be played as a triumphal march after 
victory% or, again, as a country dance in which a 
stately dignity takes the place of youthful mirth 
and merriment. At such a dance, to the tune of 
“ Prince Rupert’s March,” the elders themselves 
—yea, the Justice of the Peace, the Vicar, the 
Mayor and the Aldermen, and the Headborough 
himself—may stand up in line. 

And now Roland became conscious of the old 
lady’s words; he heard them clear and distinct ; 
and as she talked the fire-light fell upon her 
eyes, and she seemed to be gazing fixedly upon 
the stranger. 

“When the Princess Augusta, East Indiaman, 
struck upon the Castinicks in the middle of the 
night, she went to pieces in an hour; any vessel 
would, They said she was wrecked by the peo- 
ple of Samson, who tied a ship’s lanthorn be- 
tween the But it was never 
proved. There are other islands in Scilly, and 
other islanders, if you talk of wrecking. 
of the dead bodies were washed ashore, and a 
good part of the eargo, so that there was some- 
thing for everybody: a finer wreck never came 
to the islands, What? If a ship is bound to 
be wrecked, better that she should strike on Brit- 
ish rocks and cast her cargo ashore for the King’s 
subjects, Better the rocks of Scilly than the 
rocks of France. 


horns of a cow, 


Some 


What the sea casts up belongs 
the people who find it, That is just. But 
uu must not rob the living; no; that is a great 
Twas in the year’13. When Emanuel 
Rosevean, my father-in-law, rescued the passen- 
ger who was lying senseless lashed to a spar, he 
should not have taken the bag that was hanging 
round his neck. That was not well done. He 
should have given the man his bag again. He 
here before he went ‘You have 
saved my life, he said. ‘I had all my treasure 
in a bag tied about my neck. If I had brought 
that safe ashore I could have offered you some- 
thing worth your acceptance; but I have nothing. 
I begin the world again.’ Emanuel heard him say 
this, and he let himgo. But the bag was in his box. 
He kept the bag. Very soon the wrath of the 
Lord fell upon the house, and His hand has been 
heavy upon us ever since, 


crime. 


stood 


away. 


No luck for us; nor 
shall be any till we find the man and give him 
back his bag of treasure.” 

She went on repeating this story with small 
variations and additions. But Roland was now 
listening again to the fiddle. 

Armorel stopped again. 

“* Dissembling Love,’ ” said her master. 

She began that tune obediently. 

The stranger within the gates seemed com- 
pelled to listen. His brain reeled; the old wo- 
man fascinated him. The words which he had 
heard had been few, but now he seemed to see, 
standing before the fire, his hair powdered, and 
in silk stockings and shoes, with steel 
buckles, the man who had been saved and 
robbed shaking hands with the man who had 
saved and robbed him. 


black 


Oh, it was quite clear; 
he had seen it all before; he remembered it, 
This time he heard nothing of the tune, 

“ My husband, with his only brother, began to 
pay for that wickedness, They were capsized 
crossing to St. Mary’s, and drowned. If I had 
thought what was going to happen, I would have 
taken the bag and walked through all England 
looking for him until I had found him. Yes, if 
it took me fifty years. But I knew nothing. | 
thought our happiness would last forever. Then 
my son, Emanuel, was cast away in the Bristol 
Channel piloting a vessel. They struck on Steep 
Holm in a fog, And my grandson was supposed 
to have gone down between the coast of France 
and Scilly; and your own father, Armorel, was 
drowned, with his wife and three boys, on their 
way home from a wedding-feast at St. Agnes,” 

Here her voice dropped, and Roland heard the 
concluding bars of “ Dissembling Love,” whieh 
Armorel was playing with quite uncommon ten- 
derness. 

When she stopped, Justinian gave her no rest. 
“* Blue Petticoats,’ he commanded. 

Armorel again obeyed. 

Then the old lady went back in memory to the 
days of her girlhood—now so long ago. No- 
where now can one find an old lady who will tell 
of her girlish days when the century was not yet 
arrived at the age of ten. 

“We shall dance to-night,” she said, “on Brv- 
her Green. My boy will be there. We shall 


dance together. John Tryeth from Samson will 
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play his fiddle. We shall dance ‘ Prince Rupert’s 
March’ and ‘ Blue Petticoats’ and ‘ Dissembling 
Love.’ The Ensign from the garrison is coming, 
and the Deputy-Commissary. They will drink 
my health. But they shall not have me for part- 
ner. My boy will be there—my own boy—the 
handsomest man on all the islands, though he 
That’s the Spaniard in him. His 
mother was a Mureno—Honor Mureno, the last 
of the Murenos. He has got the old Spaniard’s 
sword still. It’s the Spanish blood. It gives my 
boy his black eves and his black hair; it makes 
his cheeks swarthy; and it makes him proud 
and hot-tempered, I like a man to be quick and 
proud if he’s strong and brave as well. When I 
have sons, the Lord make them all like their 
father!” 

So she went on talking of her lover. 

Armorel stopped, and looked again at her mas- 
ter. 

**The Chirping of the Lark,’ he said. 

Armorel began this tune. It is of an artificial 
character, lending itself less readily than the rest 
to emotion; the composer called it “The Chirp- 
ing of the Lark” because he wanted a title; it 
resembles the song of that warbler in no single 
particular, But it changed the old lady’s cur- 
rent of thonght. 

“This long war,” she said, che 
the making of the islands if it 
there so much monev about; ¥ 
the 
men 


is so black. 





lv, “will be 
Never was 





in money ; 


and 


women have all got silks satins; the 
drink and the finest French 
brandy, which they run over for themselves; the 
merchantmen put into the road, and the sailors 
spend their money at the port. Why shouldn't 
we go on fighting the Frenecl until they haven’t a 
ship left afloat? My man made the run last week 
and hid the cargo—I know where. 


port - wine 


I shall help 
him to carry the kegs across to the garrison, 
where they want brandy badly. A fine run, and 


a good dav’s wor k te 





She looked around with a jubilant countenance 
Then another memory seized her, and the light 
left her eves, ; 

Setter than 
who is going to be drowned ! Better not 
marry at all than lose your husband six months 
afterward. It is long ago now, Armorel. Time 
goes on—one can remember. He would be very 
old now—vyes, very old. 


be drowned yourself marry a 


man 


Sometimes I see 


him 
still jut he has not grown old where he is 
staying. That is bad for me, because he hked 


young women, not old women. 
They are 


Men mostly do, 
so made, even the oldest of them. Per- 


haps the ol rain, a 





women, when they rise 3 





‘ 
made young again, so that their lovers may love 
them still.’ 

The clock struck half past eight. Armorel 
stopped playing and the old lady stopped taiking 
at the same Her eyes closed, her head 
fell forward, she became comatose. 

Then the two serving-women got up and helped 
her, or carried her, out of the room to he 
room behind 


moment 





bed- 
And the old man arose and with- 
out so mach as a good-night hobbled away to his 
own cott j 

‘She 


*Chessun will 





bed 
take in her 
and she will sleep all night 


go to 


Armorel 


broth and her wine 


now,” said 


‘Do vou have this performance every night ?” 
“Yes; the playing seems to put life « 
into her All the morning she dozes, or 


wakes she is not often able to talk 





if she 
; but in the even- 
ing when we sit around the fire just as they used 
to sit in the old days, without candles—because 
my people were poor and candles were dear—and 
when Chessun spins and I play—she revives and 
sits up and talks as you have seen her.” 

“Yes. It is rather ghostly.’ 

“Justinian used to play. 
very well indeed !” 








’ 
could play 


“Not so well as you.” 

“Yes, much better; and he knows hundreds 
of tunes. But his fingers became stiff with rheu- 
matism, and as he had put off teaching Peter un- 
til it was too late, he taught me. That is all.” 

“T think you play wonderfully well. 
play nothing but old tunes ?” 

“T only know what I have learned. There is 
that song which I heard the lady sing last year 
—I don’t know what it is called. Tell me if you 


like it.” 





Do you 


She struck the strings again, and played a song 
full of life and spirit, of tenderness and fon 
memory—a bright, sparkling song which wante 
no words, 


1 
i 


“Oh,” cried Roland, “you are really wonder- 
ful! You are playing the ‘ Kerry Dance.’ ” 
She laughed and laid down the violin. 
‘We must not have any more plaving 
Do you really 
as if you did.” 


to-night 


like to hear me You look 


play? 
“Tt is wonderful,” he replied I could listen 

all night gut if there is to be no more music 

shall we look outside?” 

If there were no light in the house, the ship's 


those big 


lantern was hanging up, with one of 
ship’s candles in it which are of such noble di- 
mensions, and of generosity so unbounded in the 
matter of tallow. There was no moon; but the 
sky was clear and the sea could be seen by the 
light of the stars; and the revolving lights of 
Bishop’s Rock and St. Agnes flashed across the 
water. 

The young man shivered. 

“Weare in fairy-land,” he said. “Itisacharm 
edisland. Nothing is real. Armorel, your name 
should be Titania. How have you 
hear and believe all these things ? 
contrive your sorceries ? 
ress ? 





made me 
How do you 
Are you an enchant- 
Confess—you cannot, in sober truth, play 
those tunes; the old lady is in reality ouly a phan 
tom called into visible shape by your incantations ? 
But you are a benevolent witch—you will not turn 
me into a pig?” 


“IT do not understand. There have been no 
soreeries. There are no witches left on the Scilly 
Islands. Formerly there were many. Dorcas 


HARPER 


knows about them. I do not know what was 
the good of them.” 

“T suppose you are quite real, after all, 
only strange and incomprehensible.” 

“Ttisa tine night, To-morrow it will be a fine 
day, with a gentle breeze. We will go sailing 
among the Outer Islands.” 

“ The air is heavy with perfume. 
Surely an enchanted land!” 

“It is the scent of the lemon-verbena tree—see, 
here is a sprig. It is very sweet.” 


It is 


What is it ? 


(Continued on page 113, Supplement.) 





VIENNA HOUSE-KEEPING 
UNION. 
I. 

N the winter of 1889 we set up our household 

gods in the city of Vienna, and although this 
is reckoned an innocent, even a virtuous act, it 
was in our case ushered in by a three days’ strug- 
gle with the Custom-house officials, and the pay- 
ment of so many fees and Trinkgelder, and the fill- 
ing out of so many mnysterious blanks, that we 
could but conelude it was the secret aim of the 
Austrian government to limit the population of 
its capital city to those born and reared within 
its walls, 

Moreover, the days immediately following were 
full of experiences that might well fill a house- 
keeper's soul with forebodings. 

‘““Why is coffee so dear in Vienna?” 


of the grocer. 


I asked 


‘“* Honored lady,” he replied, lowering his voice 
to a whisper, “it is the tax; raw coffee pays a 
duty to the government of half a gulden per 
kilo!” 

American oatmeal I found w 
le nt 


for 





as taxed equiva- 
to ten cents a pound, and was of course, not 
only articles of Austrian production 
were cheap, and many of these were not to my 
liking; and when I was finally bowed out of the 
store with 





sale: 





the elaborate Austrian politeness— 
Adieu, honored lady,” “ | recommend myself,” 
“] kiss the hand,” “I (these 
phrases rolled out in concert by the grocer and 
his clerks)—I felt that 

probably needed all his wiles in order to kee p his 


have the honor” 


the Viennese merchant 


customers, 

During the next few davs I extended mv ac- 
quaintance with grocers and dealers in house-fur- 
nishing supplies only to find most things that I 
needed both dear and unsatisfactory, and that the 
prices of even staple articles varied according to 
the location of the shop and the shrewdness of 
the owner in judging of my nationality and expe 
rience in buying. ‘ We cannot live long in this 
I announced solemnly to my family, But 
one day I saw on the street a delivery wagon mark- 
ed “ Wiener Frauen Verein,” and with the in- 
stinct of the economist, I took note of street and 


place,” 


number. “This is some union of women for 
house-keeping interests,” [ said to myself. “ Oth- 
ers have found out how to live in Vienna; they 


must teach me.” 

I was not long in making my way down through 
the heart of the town to a retired court, where, 
on a plain large building destitute of 
windows or 


show 
at advertising, 1 saw 
again the name [ had read on the delivery wag- 
on. Entering one of the doorways, I found my- 
self in what looked like a well-stocked 
the better class, In a 


other attempt 


grocery 
store of counting 
that was built into it from one side sat a woman 
surrounded by ledgers, while half a dozen others, 


behind the counter, were busily weighing out 


- room 


goods, each one being furnished with a paper 
list, which, when filled out, she carried to the desk, 
where it was stamped and filed. Before the door 
stood a wagon, into which a man was piling pack- 
ages of groceries, together with tubs, crocks, and 
various other articles of household use that were 
brought from adjoining rooms. 
and quiet, and no attention was paid to me be- 
yor a polite greeting, although I was told in re- 
sponse to my questions that the Verein sold only 
to members, and for further information was di- 
rected to the office next door, where “ Frau Von 
W——” presided. 








| was busy 





Now, so far, this establishment was a delight- 
ful contrast to any store I had seen in Vienna; 
no gay setting forth of wares to catch the eve, no 


OD 





“juious bowing and complimenting on the part 
of proprietor and clerks, no time wasted in coax 
ing wp refractory customers with statements wide 
of the truth. My appetite was whetted by this 
thrifty introduction. And was it all managed by 
women ? ; 

In the office adjoining, a room furnished only 
with a desk and cases containing table ware, I 
found a middle-aged lady of decidedly aristoerat 
ic bearing, Ah! a von indeed, I thought, for 
vons and vons in Austria. I told the 
lady in mv best German that I was an American, 
residing for the time in Vienna, and being much 
interested in house keeping methods, I should be 
glad to get concerning this 
Verein. The stately dame motioned me to a seat, 
and continued her writing; evidently, inquiring 





there are 


some information 


foreigners were of no manner of aecount here, 
and this I took to be only another sign that af- 
fairs were conducted on strictly business princi- 
ples, 

There were others waiting in the august pre 
sence — three middle-aged serving-men in their 
best clothes, and looking expectant and anxious. 
Presently a carriage drove up, and there entered 
a fat, elderly woman, elegantly dressed, who, to 
my delight, greeted the von with much condescen- 
sion, and then passed into a room beyond, saying, 
“Send in the big one first.” The “big one” 
went in, his face very red; but it was much red- 
der when he emerged, and the drops of perspira- 
tion stood on his brow ; and, indeed, the catechism 
that I overheard I felt would have been much 
less amusing than it was had I been the victim. 
The madame began by turning over the man’s 
Dienstbuch, the little book that every servant, man 
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or woman, must earry, and which contains t] 
length of time spent in each situation, together 


with such remarks as the mistress chooses to 
make. 

“The last entry here is three years old,” I 
heard; “what have you been doing since?” 
“Learned a trade, have vou? Why didn't von 





stick to it?” 


service 


* Very likely von'll be above good 
Now I don’t want you if you're one o 
those that want to do just one thing. That’s 
the new-fashioned way, I know, but I can tell 
you Til stand no such airs ; if you’re engaged 
to wait on the door and table, no matter, vou can 
go on an errand, or clean windows, or anythin 








else that’s wanted.” “ Are vou married ? 
*twould go better if you had a wife that could do 
the laundry-work,” and so on, until she had cov 


ered all possible relations between the servant 





r 


and the served, and made personal app 
Finally, he 
he could 


of the frankest sort. was dismissed 


with the remark that come again to 





morrow to find out if he were wanted. Mean 
while the two other men had been edging tow 
ard the outer door, As one laid his hand o1 
the latch, the von looked up. “I am sure I 


should not suit the honored lady,” he murnure 
and “At least they 
tainment here while one waits,” I 
one cannot wait and 
von, L said, “* Perhaps you can give me so 
ports 5 I think of joining the Verein.’ 
ed like magic, and, well furnished with documents 
and information, I departed 

And this is briefly what [ then learned and 
afterward verified during the months in which I 
watched the practical workings of this Hou 
keepers’ Union: It has been in existence fif 


was gone, 


provide ent 


thou! 





forever ;” turning to the 











vears, and has now 2600 members, represe 
as many 


households, and although the printed 
list 


of the same shows the name of many 





oness, countess, and plain von, and the institutio 


has even received royal recognition, I saw latet 


at the vearly assembly a large 
x to the 


is worthy of remark in Austria, w 


numbel 


belongit middle and lower 


What 


middle classes 





ome 


different social standing seemed to be working 
in excellent accord together, the talented pr 
sident of the Verein bearing no title, although 


backed by a committee some of whose names ex- 


tend half-way across the page. 
The House-keepers’ Ut 


ion aims, in general, at 





“whatever will forward the practical interests 
of the household.” But from this wide field 
they have re 


ulv selected two points of attack: 


they aim to reduce the cost of living by furnish 





ing to members food and house-furnishing goods 


at as nearly as 





sible wholesale prices, ind to 


diminish friction in the home by providing the 





members with good house-service ; while, to fo 
ward this latter object, there was started, six 
years ago, a training school for servants, which 


is still watehed over with the greatest solicitude 


by those women who founded the Verein and 


still labor for its success 





Che constitution briefly states the ri f 
members to a participation in all the benefits 


ot the Ve rein, to choose the officers of the same a 
and to be chosen, excepting only the wife of 
who furnishes the Verein with goods. For the 
rights the members pay an entrance fee 
guldens, or eighty-four cents, 
i three g 
composed of twelve women and five men chosen 
by the Verein, and this body elect from their 
own number a president, two vice-presidents, and 


and yearly due 





to exce 





uldens. ody is 


The governing 


a cashier, holding office two years, and eligible to 
All the business is attended 


this governing bodv, and the officers make full 


: ° 
re-election, 





reports at the vearly meetings, where their action 
in important matters is sustained or criticised. 

I lost no time in registering myself as a . 
ber; I knew that only in this way could I learn 
the workings of an experiment that see 





me full of good promise, and [ had hopes also 
of saving both money and time in the condu 

of my house-keepin A price list had been fur- 
nished me from which I could intelligently order 
and I sent off by the first mail a list of 
Promptly next morning they were d 
ered, the order filled out with great care; 








saries. 





rd 
from that time on, during my residence in Vien- 
na, I bought from this Verein nearly all the food 
used in my family, excepting butcher’s-meat and 
green vegetables, and some other perishable ar- 





ticles ; also coal, petroleum, and all kitchen ne- 
The man who delivered the goods I 
found to be intelligent and obliging, and through 
him I often learned the qualities and prices of 
articles which I must otierwise have gone to ex- 
Convineed, as I soon became, that th 
Verein had no object but to serve the best i 
terests of its members, I made full use o 
help it had to offer, and to one dwelling in a 
strange land this help was invaluable. I 
obtained through it addresses of reliable firms 
in various branches of business, and used its ree 


cessaries, 


imine, 








ommendations of seamstresses and other hand- 
workers. 

In no ease did I find tke goods that they 
livered to me other than they were represented, 
and ney 





r had reason to suspect false weights o 
measur To appreciate the peace of mind that 
this certainty brought with it one must reme 
ber that in most European countries business hon 
or as we know it is rarely found among shop 
their gains are small, competition is 
fierce, and he who cannot add to his profits by a 
bit of sharp practice now and then will be tl 
first to go under in the stru Therefore it is 
that buyer and seller never relax the vigilance 
with which they watch each other, and the inex- 
perienced pay dearly for every practical lesson. 
It may be asked, “If the advantages of this 
institution are so great, why does not every house- 
keeper in Vienna avail herself of them?” And 
it may be replied that the Hausfrauen Verein and 
a co-operative store called the Consum Verein, 
numbering some ten thousand members, do in- 


deed include in their membership a very large 








keepers ; 


ggle. 
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BEAUTIES OF A FORMER PAY. 


je the portrait gallery of women remarkable for per- 

sonal fascination, social attractiveness, or conspic- 
uous talent, we make this week some notable additions. 
The readers of Harper's Bazar cannot fail to be interest 
ed in the high-bred beauty of Maria Walpole, Countess 
of Waldegrave, afterward Duchess of Gloucester. So 
acute a critic and noted an observer as this lady's witty 
uncle, Horace Walpole, described her as a great beauty 
Three lovely girls, the Misses Waldegrave, her daugh- 
ters, were celebrated in the annals of the day as the 
Three Graces. Her picture, simple, chaste, and win- 
some, is from the brush of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
must have found in the countess a subject greatly to 
his liking. 

As Werther’s Charlotte, Mrs. J. R. Smith, the beauti 
ful wife of the versatile John Raphael Smith, posed for 
her husband, who painted her in many of his most sue- 
cessful pictures 

Lady Hamilton’s portrait, by George Romney, might 
ilmost be taken for an ideal picture of the Magdalen. 
The world is familiar enough with this woman's story 
of shame and misfortune. The beautiful face wears 
a certain aspect of the tragic, as if already there had 
fallen upon it the shadow of the lonely days at Ca- 
lais, where in old age and poverty her life drew to its 





close 
Mrs. Billington’s massive and somewhat impressive 
style hardly pleases us to-day, but her singing and her 
beauty fairly carried England off its feet whenever and 
wherever she appeared. The daughter of Mrs. Weish- 
sell, a popular singer at Vauxhall Gardens, she far su 
passed her mother, so tliat a writer in the Percy Ane 
dotes observed that “of all the female singers that E 
land ever produced, no one ever obtained or deserved 
such celebrity as Mrs. Billington. Her transcendent 
talents. were not only the boast of the country, but the 
whole of England did her homage. Napoleon heard her 
sing in Italy, and was won to enthusiastic appreciation ; 








and Haydn, the composer, visiting Sir Joshua Reynol 





studio just after he had finished the portrait we give 
Mrs, Billington as Ss. Cecilia listening to the celestial 
choir—said, solemnly, ‘It is a very fine likeness, but you 
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MARIA WALPOLE, COUNTESS OF WALDEGRAVE, 


Paintep wy Str Josuva Revxouns. 


have made a strange mis- 
take.’ ‘Whatis that? asked 
the painter, jealonsly. ‘You 
have painted her listening to 
the angels. You ought to 


have repre nted the angels 





as listening to her.’’ 

Mrs. Fitzherbert, whose 
portrait by Gainsborough re 
presents a queenly woman in 
her prime, was unfortunate in 
attracting the admiration of 
George IV. when Prinee of 
Wales. The prince fell deep- 
ly in love with the beautiful 
widow, and they were legalls 
married bv both Romish and 
Protestant rites, William IV 
aceorded to Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
after the death of the kingly 
husband, who had treated her 
with neglect and scorn, the 
right to use the royal liveries, 


Hv 





and in other regards treated 
her as though she had been 
actually a member of the roy 
al family. 

Kitty Fisher (Mrs. Catharin: 
Norris), another fair celebrity 
of her period, was painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Hers 
is an arch and piquant face, 
that may have belonged to a 
fascinating coquette. 

Mrs. Morland, painted by 
her husband, was the sister 
of James and William Ward, 
well-known artists of the time. 
Her costume, to any one ex- 
cept a beauty, must have been 
somewhat trying, 
but it must be 
conceded that it 
suits her style. 

To Mrs. Gwin 
belongs the dis- 
tinction of hav- 
ing, while the 
charming Miss 
Horneck, held in 
the chains of love 
no less a person- 
age than the poet 
Oliver Goldsmith. 
Indeed, every one 
of these beauties, 
whose _sceptres MRS. BILLINGTON 
are but tradition- 
al now, had at 
one time or another in her power the hearts of men 
of birth, genius, and renown 





AUNT BETSY'S PHOTOGRAPHS. 
BY ANNA FULLER. 

UNT BETSY lived with her mother, Old Lady 
A Pratt, in a small house in Green Street. Small 
as the house was, she had never got over the im- 
pression that it was rather large, and very handsome. 
Forty-five years ago, before she lost “rer hearing, 
Aunt Betsy, then little Betty Pratt, had heard her 
mother pronounce it to be “in every respect superi- 
or” to the house they had left, though that had been 
“avery desirable residence in its day.’ It stood on 
a quiet little side street, where there were no preten- 
tions neighbors to put it out of countenance, a street 
which slumbered on, so undisturbed by the bustle of 
the town a few blocks away that Aunt Betsy used 
sometimes to wonder whether it were not “a little 
hard o’ hearin’”’ too. 

The “new house,” as she still called it in her own 
thoughts, was long and rambling, presenting a nar- 
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rew end to the street, upon which only the staircase 
windows looked, and then elongating itself surprisingly 
away back into what would have been the back yard 
had not the wood-shed crowded itself up to the very 
fence. This obliged them to stretch their clothes-lines 
across the long, narrow grass-plot, which followed the 
line of the house from back to front—a thing which 
was something of a trial to Aunt Betsy. She never 
thought it quite modest to hang out your under-garments 
in full view of the passers-by, and she had sometimes 
wished that a hedge might be planted across the space, 
just beyond the green side door, But being very much 
in awe of her mother, she had never ventured to sug- 
gest any such innovation, and had contented herself 
with a persistent effort to have the sheets and table- 
cloths hung on the front line. As she did not assign 
any reason for this arrangement, it is no wonder that 
Elizu, Mrs. Pratt’s “ girl” —a maiden of some sixty odd 
summers—regarded it as a “whim of Miss Betsy’s,” 
and was not always mindful of so arbitrary a rule. 

Aunt Betsy lived in a very small world indeed, and 
her small world was entirely overshadowed by the 
strong and rather severe influence of her mother. She 
was but ten years old when the narrow barriers of her 
life were fixed irrevocably about her soul. 

Only a few days after they moved into the new house, 
the little daughter, the youngest of six children, slipped 
on the steep, narrow back stairs, and fell from top to 
bottom. From that time she became almost totally deaf 
Whether at the same time her faculties were deadened, 
or whether they had become dull from want of incentive 
from without, no one knows, Certain it is that she was 
never the lively, intelligent child that Mrs. Pratt had 
every right to expect a child of hers to be. 

She was now a tall, rather corpulent woman, with 
somewhat flabby cheeks, and little appearance of “ back 
bone,” wherein she presented a striking contrast to her 
small, upright mother, who even in her eighty-fifth year 
never leaned back in her chair, and whose bright black 
eyes could startle Betsy with a look which seemed pos 
itively shrill to the poor old woman, in the eternal si- 
lence of her consciousness. 

For she grew to be an old woman after a time. She 
saw her brothers and sisters leave their home, one afte1 





Wy 
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another, and make new homes for themselves ; her father, who had 
been gentle with her, “departed hence,” and, last of all, Ben, her 
favorite brother, took to himself a wife, and moved into Bliss 
Street. ; 

Ben was a kindly soul, of few words, who had always got on 
better than any one else with Betsy. For instead of trying to talk 
to her, and getting impatient when she did not hear, he had a 
way of turning upon her now and then a broad, beaming smile as 
delightful as a whole conversation. On his wedding day he made 
Betsy a present, which remained her dearest possession as long as 
she lived. It was a large glass pin, containing a lock of her fa 
ther’s hair, and bordered with a row of small seed-pearls. On 
the golden back was inscribed, in old English letters, 


%. JD. from 2%. Jp. 
A parting gift. 


She wore it on Sundays, and when the minister came to tea, and 
at the christenings and weddings of her nieces and nephews. The 
rest of the time it reposed in a small satin-lined box, together 
with a carnelian ring which her mother thought she was too old 
to wear, and a stray onyx sleeve button which had belonged to 
her father. 

She felt very sorry to have Ben go, and she told him so, in an 
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unsteady voice that went to the kind fellow's heart; but 
then she supposed it was “natural enongh,” and she 
submitted, quite uncomplainingly, to the life alone with 
her sharp-eyed mother, which was to reach on and on 
into the future, 

Happily, Betsy did not think much about the future. 
She was a placid soul, not realizing very clearly how much 
brighter other lives were than hers. She loved her ea- 
nary-bird and the great “ Malty” cat, Topsy by name, 
which attained to a fabulous age, living in undisputed 
possession of the one really comfortable chair in the sit- 
ting-room. And, above all, she found companionship in 
her flowers. Every one gave her slips and seedlings, 
and marvelled at her success in raising them. The sunny 
south window in the wocd-shed was the nursery for these 
pets of hers, and not until they were fairly flowering were 
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for hers, and it had been in such demand that two dozen 
had been ordered on the spot, and they had “ gone off 
like hot cakes,” as brother Ben kept saying over and 
over again. 

Aunt Betsy was never tired of 
and-white representations of her relatives, and she se 
cretly cherished a hope that some one would propose her 
sitting for hers, Nobody thought of such . 
ever, though one of her sisters gave | 
graph album bound in purple cloth. This dic 
very fast, as grandma always had to have the new pho 


lying these black- 








tographs, and not many people were prepared to squan 
der two specimens on one family. She had her mother, 
looking unnatmally meek without her spectacles, and 
brother Ben and sister Harriet, besides the youngest 
babies in the family, whose mothers really could not re 


fuse the lovely things to any one who asked for them. 





they promoted to the green wire stand in the sitting- 
room. The neighbors used to praise her skill and ask 
her advice, and even her mother would sometimes betray 
a pride in her daughter’s “ talent.” 

“ Betsy,” she would say, when Mrs. Baxter had come 
in with her knitting to pass the afternoon—“ Betsy, you 


But this was all. 

By-and-by the new sensation was a little past, and 
er subjects of interest came up, lacking | rial illus 
tration—subjects in which Aunt Betsy could not take so 


intelligent a part, 











go out into the wood-shed and fetch in that little flower Now Aunt Betsy had always a li of nev 
that blowed this mornin’. Mis’ Baxter would like to see which her well-to-do brothers and s s kept her sup 
it, mebbe.”’ pied w th. Her sister Harriet particularly was “‘ quite 
She did not succeed so well with the children growing a rich woman,” as Old Lady Pratt took some pride in 
up about her. She was a little shy of them, of their gay stating, and rode in her carriage: not infre ntly 
chatter, which she could not understand, and their child she made her sister Betsy a pres ‘ en 
ish egotism. They all loved Grandma, or, as she had half a dollar. Betsy, who was es sed 
now become, Great-grandmamma Pratt. She made such to wait upon their guests to the door, and sa i tone 
good jokes, and laughed, and was interested in all their of mild entreaty, no matter what the length of the visit 
doings. But Aunt Betsy just sat there with her worsted- might have been, 
work, and didn’t hear when she was spoken to unless * Do come agin, when you Ly ger,”? 
you quite shouted in her ear, and then she jumped in In response to which little tla er Harriet would 
such a funny way, and seemed so flustered. Why, she often slip a bit of paper currency into r hand, and 
eouldn’t even “make a cheese” for them, when the big say: 
hoops came into fashion, by twirling round and round “Thank you, Betsy. There; e's a fle f your 
and then suddenly sitting plump down on the floor with worsted-work,” 
her skirts rising in billows about her. Aunt Jane could And to that purpose the money was usually ted ; 
do it, and Aunt Martha, and ’most anybody, but Aunt for, so small was Aunt Betsy’s world that eve ects 
Betsy said it made her head giddy. Aunt Betsy was “ no of charity seldom found their way into it, and th ol 
good.” tribution box, with its mute appeal, nev ssed 
Sometimes, when Betsy found how startling and trou- vision. Her mother had long ago decreed that ‘ th 
MRS. FITZHERBERT.—Patintev ny Tuomas Gatnsnoroven, R.A was no sense in Betsy's goin’ to meetin’ Q lay 


blesome these small specimens of humanity were, she . g 


The moment their visitor 
had departed, Mrs, Pratt 
heckoned her daughter to 
her side on the sofa, and 
asked, in her penetrating 
voice, 

“Did he ever say any- 
thing, Betsy ?” 

I faney that Betsy at the 
moment would have given 
half her life’s purchase to 
say “yes,” 
within her, which no limita- 
tions could stunt, a perfect- 
ly well developed New Eng- 
land conscience, compelled 


yes,” but something 


her to answer: 

— No, mother, He never 
said a word.” 

So the stigma of the un- 
sought rested upon poor 
Betsy, and her last chance 
was lost of rising in her 
mother’s esteem. 

Before she was forty her 
mother put her into caps, 
which she never changed 
the fashion of. They were 
flat on top, and very bunchy 
at the sides, with purple 
or green ribbons, which 
bobbed up and down when 
she moved her head. She 
got a habit of letting her 
head “joggle” a little as 
she bent over her worsted- MRS. MORLAND.—Patintep ny Grorer Morrant 
work or tat- 
ting, much to 
the disgust of 
her mother, 
who tried to 
break her of 
it. But het 
mother’s  ad- 
monitions used 
to frighten her 
so that she 
lost control of 
herself in that 
peremptory lit- 
tle woman’s 
presence, and 
her head only 
shook the 
harder. When 
she was alone 
KITTY FISHER—MRS. CATHARINE NORRIS.—Patintrep ny Sir Josuva Reynorns in her room 

she could al- 

most always 
get it steady again. She used to sit in front of the 
glass, seeing how still she could hold her head; 
and, curiously enough, this study of her own coun- 
tenance, so new and yet so fascinating, developed 
a singular vanity in her which no one would have 
dreamed of suspecting. Especially of a Sunday, 
when she had on her “shot-silk” gown, with 
Brother Ben’s pin fastening the broad flat collar, 
and when her best cap rested on her gray locks, 
she would look deprecatingly at her fat, amiable 
old face, and wonder if blue eves were not “’ most 
as pretty as black,” and whether, if she had not 
been so deaf, she too might not have had offers 
like the other women she knew. 

It was about this time—that is, when Aunt Bet- 
sy was well on in the fifties—that photography 
was first invented, and her brothers and sisters 
began coming in with little card pictures of them- 
selves and their families. All the neighborhood 
was excited about these wonderful likenesses, to 
be got at three dollars a dozen, and so much more 

This speech threw Betsy into such an unwonted tremor and flut- satisfactory than the old daguerreotypes, which 
ter that she blushed violently, and looked guilty of a hundred one had to turn this way and that, to see them at 
tender passages, all, Even grandma was at last persuaded to sit MARY HORNECK—MRS. GWYN.—Patytep sy Joun Hopper, R. A. 





was almost reconciled to being an old maid. She knew that her 
mother was a good deal mortified at having a child who had nev- 
er “had an offer,” and she felt hot and uncomfortable as often 
as she thought of a certain temptation which had assailed her 
many years ago. It was when the neighborhood was stirred and 
shocked by the sudden death of young James Williams, an amia- 
ble though impecunious member of Green Street society, who had 
been left over, as it were, from among her sister Harriet’s admir- 
ers. Betsy was at that time about twenty-two years old, and James 
had continued coming in pretty regularly to tea of an evening after 
the disappearance of Harriet from the family circle. The good- 
ness of the fare may have been an attraction, or perhaps he real- 
ly liked Betsy, though he gave no sign. However that may have 
been, his visits had not passed unnoted by the neighbors, and 
the morning he died Mrs. Baxter came in to discuss the news. 

“He was a very well favored young man, I am sure,” said she, 
“and a great loss to our circle. Dr. Baxter says he has heard 
that his employers had entire confidence in him. And, by-the- 
way,” she added, turning to Betsy, and raising her voice to its 
highest pitch, “I always thought that James had rather a leaning 
to you, Betsy.” 
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hear a syllable, and it was a shame to go to the 
Lord’s house jest to stare about you.” 

So the money which might have swelled the 
missionary exchequer went to the purchase of 


verv brilliant colored worsteds, which were al- 
ways utilized in the following manner: Aunt 
Betsy would work on canvas, in black cross- 


stitch, the outline of hearts, ingeniously arranged 
so that the lobe of one furnished the point for 
the next above it. These hearts were filled in 
each with a different colored worsted, the small 
diamond-shaped spaces between being wrought 
in bright yellow silk, and thus pin-cushions and 
sofa - pillows were made and sown broadcast 
throughout the family. 

Betsy was also skilled in making tape trim- 
ming for under-clothes, and she had a wooden 
frame on which she sometimes embroidered rath- 
er unsubstantial lace. But she much preferred 
to work in colors. ‘Colors are so speaking,” as 
she used to say to herself. Her special pride 
a sofa-cushion she once worked for sister 
Harriet, which contained hundred and 
twenty-four hearts, no two of which were done 
in the same shade of worsted. 

There came a time when Aunt Betsy felt that 
if she did not have her “ picture” taken before 
she grew any older and shakier, it would be too 
great a disappointment; and one day, when her 
mother was gone to “pass the afternoon with 
Harriet,” Aunt Betsy, feeling as though she were 
committing a theft, took three dollars from her 
upper bureau drawer, tied up the bandbox con- 
taining her best cap, and, arrayed in her “ shot 
silk” gown and brother Ben’s pin, set out with 
palpitating heart for the photograph saloon. It 
was her first visit to the place, but she knew the 
entrance well. 

The short walk was accomplished all too soon, 
and long before she had gathered courage, she 
found herself confronted by the great glass case 
filled with specimens of the photographer’s art, 
on which she had often gazed with admiration. 
As she stopped a moment to study the stony or 
smirking features of her fellow-townsmen, she 
received an unexpected shock. In the very mid- 
die of the case a strangely familiar countenance 
met her eye, and seemingly returned her gaze 
with the light of recognition. The photograph 
was “enlarged” to about ten times its normal 
size, and had thus become a startlingly realistic 
presentment of the original. It was no other 
than sister Harriet, with her jet black “ false 
front,” her white muslin “ bosom,” and the large 
diamond ring on the forefinger of her right hand. 
Betsy’s heart almost stopped beating as she 
gazed fascinated into the familiar face; but its 
expression of fixed self-complacency could not, 
even to her guilty conscience, seem disapproving, 
and, somewhat encouraged, she respectfully took 
her leave of it, and began the ascent of the four 
flights of stairs which led to the photographic 
Parnassus. 

Arrived, panting and perturbed, at the door, 
which opened directly at the head of the stairs, 
it was some time before she could make up her 
mind to go into the mysterious sanctuary where 
occult arts were practised ; and besides, she kept 
telling herself that if she were to meet one of 
ler acquaintances she should “ sink through the 
floor.” In this respect Fate was kind ; for when 
at last she summoned courage to open the door 
and go in, sie found the room untenanted. A 
strange, uncanny odor greeted her entrance into 
the bare, empty room, and she looked about her 
with a vague uneasiness, half expecting to see 
a wicked magician emerge from the curtained 
glass door in one corner of the room. To her 
infinite relief, a meek-looking little man of a 
blond complexion came forward and _ politely 
offered his services. 


was 
three 





“Is this Mr. Billings, the photographer ?” she 
asked, in an awe-struck tone. 
“ At your service, madam,” he replied. If only 


Aunt Betsy could have heard the deferential 
words and tone! 

‘“*T came to sit for my photograph.” 

“Certainly, madam; certainly. Will you step 
into the operating-room ?” 

“TI am a little hard of hearing,” said Aunt 
Betsy, with an inclination of the head; and per- 
ceiving, after several attempts, that she was in- 
deed “a little hard of hearing,” the little man 
shouted, in a voice that would have done credit 
to a mastodon, 

“ The operating-room is this way.” 

The ghastly word struck terror to Aunt Bet- 
sy’s soul, and her head began to shake nervous- 
ly. “There must be some mistake,” she faltered, 
though speaking with all the dignity she could 
command, “I wish to sit for my photograph.” 

“ Certainly, madam ; certainly, Just step this 
way, if you please ;” and with a reassuring smile, 
and a cheerful alacrity not to be resisted, lie led 
the way into the adjoining room. 

It was a dazzlingly bright apartment, with a 
bare yet cluttered look, which Aunt Betsy could 
not approve. There were chairs and tables in 
meaningless situations, pictured screens leaning 
helplessly against one another, and the evil-look- 
ing tripod mysteriously draped in green baize. 

‘Mr, Billings the photographer” disappeared 
behind the screens, and left Aunt Betsy standing, 
dazed, in the middle of the room. 

Suddenly the mastodon voice at her ear shout- 
ed: “Are you fond of foreign travel, ma’am ? 
Here is a very handsome ruin for a background.” 

Turning with a start, Aunt Betsy beheld a 
sereen decorated with broken Corinthian col- 
umns and a Roman aqueduct. She thought it 
very fine, but before she had time to confess that 
she had never been out of Dana County, the 
obliging young man had whisked out a wonder- 
ful landscape, representing a majestic water-fall 
and several impossible trees. 

“ Perhaps you prefer a bit of nature, ma’am,” 
he roared, 

That, too, was very beautiful, but both seemed 
to her a little ambitious for a person who had 
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never seen a water-fall nor dreamed of a Roman 
aqueduct. There was a familiar look about those 
Corinthian pillars, which she associated with sis- 
ter Harriet’s picture; but then it would not be 
presumptuous in sister Harriet, who might have 
travelled in foreign parts any time these ten 
years, if it had not been for that dangerous 
ocean, 

While she was pondering thus on the fitness 
of things, the indefatigable Mr. Billings produced 
another screen, covered with grape-vines such as 
grew on the wood-shed at home. And then, oh, 
wonder of wonders! he drew forth a wicket-gate 
of the most picturesque description, and placed 
it alluringly before the grape-vine. 

“There, madam!” he shouted, “if you would 
stand in a natural attitude behind that gate, with 
your right hand upon the top, as though about 
to pass through, I think you would find the effect 
artistic.” 

This was a long effort for the mastodon voice, 
but the word “artistic” was distinctly audible, 
and the young man placed his own hand upon 
the gate in a manner which appealed so strong- 
ly to Aunt Betsy’s imagination that she assent- 
ed timidly to the arrangement. Mr. Billings then 
kindly anticipated a difficulty which would have 
seemed to Aunt Betsy insurmountable, by show- 
ing her into a small closet, furnished with a look- 
ing-glass and a gas jet, where she could remove 
her bonnet and don her cap without “ exposing ” 
herself, 

When she returned she found Mr, Billings 
handling some queer little slates resembling those 
which the children carried to school. He slipped 
one into the camera, and then, coming forward, 
proceeded to station his “subject” in front of 
the grape-vine, her right hand, in a black lace 
mitt, reposing upon the wicket-gate, and her volu- 
minous skirts spreading on either side, Then a 
tall iron stand was placed at her back, and a pair 
of cold prongs inserted under the purple ribbons 
behind each ear, after which Mr. Billings with- 
drew behind his camera and enveloped his head 
in the green baize. For a moment it seemed to 
Aunt Betsy almost as though he were trifling 
with her, but when he again emerged, with his 
face very red and his hair much dishevelled, 
there was a look of professional gravity and con- 
centration upon his amiable countenance which 
dispelled such thoughts, and even when he tripped 
back to her and took her temples delicately be- 
tween his thumbs and lightly chucked her under 
the chin to improve the pose, she felt convinced 
that the sudden flush which mounted to her 
brow was quite uncalled-for. 

Having moved off a little, cocked his head 
first on one side and then on the other, Mr. Bil- 
lings again retreated beneath the green baize. 
In a moment he came smiling back, rubbing his 
hands together and murmuring, “ Excelient, real- 
ly excellent ;” and then in stentorian tones he 
shouted : “* Would you be kind enough to moisten 
your lips,madam? Thank you. Now fix your 
eyes on that black spot on the wall, Look plea- 
sant. Yes, very good, very good. Wink freely, 
but do not move your head.” 

Oh, the comfort of those iron tongs ! 

Vaguely wishing that she had such a pair at 
home, Aunt Betsy braced her untrustworthy head 
against them and stood in the glaring light, her 
eyes fixed upon the foolish black spot which 
danced perplexingly before her, her lips tightly 
closed, and a strange, unearthly look graven upon 
her countenance. 

When release came, the poor old lady was al- 
most too cramped to move or to feel the exul- 
tation natural to a released victim. Truly the 
* operating-room”’ was aptly named, in those 
first stages of the black and white art. 

But, a few minutes later, when Aunt Betsy paid 
her three dollars in advance and engaged to call 
for the photographs—*“ Thank vou, I would rather 
not give my address or have them sent home—I 
want to surprise my folks”—a delicious feeling 
came over her of living in a wonderful age, and 
of being, at last, fully abreast of the times. 

Some days of suppressed excitement passed, 
and at last the photographs were finished and 
delivered into her hands, and she knew, with a 
guilty knowledge, that the time had come for her 
to “surprise her folks.” She hurried home, look- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left, the 
precious package buried in the depths of her 
pocket, entered the house as surreptitiously as a 
burglar, and crept up to her own room. When 
the door was securely fastened, she took a long 
breath, and then proceeded, not to examine the 
pictures, but to put her bonnet and shawl careful- 
ly away, smooth her hair with a fine-tooth comb, 
and adjust her cap before the glass; then she tied 
on her black silk apron, and sat down by the 
open window, holding the little package in her 
hand. 

It was a brilliant September day, and she sat 
looking out into the great horse-chestnut tree 
befere the window. Her father had planted it 
forty-five years ago, for he liked to have horse- 
chestnuts “handy.” He firmly believed that 
they would ward off rheumatism if carried in the 
pocket; and, sure enough, as Aunt Betsy reflected, 
he had never had a twinge of rheumatism in the 
sixty odd years of his life! 

In the horse-chestnut tree was a bird-cote in 
the shape of a white-steepled “ meeting-house.” 
A fat little sparrow perched on the door-sill of 
this minute edifice was chirping sharply. Aunt 
Betsy watched his agitated little body, but did 
not hear him chirp. In the yard, Eliza, the “ girl,” 
was vigorously pumping, causing a stream of 
water to gush noisily into the pail, and Aunt 
Betsy could see the neighbor’s dog barking vocif- 
erously at a cat in a tree. But none of these 
sounds penetrated the heavy silence in which she 
was wrapped about. Only the beating of her 
pulse throbbed in her ears, and in a nervous 
tremor she delayed opening the package, much 
as a young girl might delay breaking the seal 
of a love-letter when once she had it in secure 
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possession, So alike are sensations from totally 
different causes, and sensations of any kind be- 
ing rare in Aunt Betsy’s experience, she might 
well linger a little over this one. 

But at last she had drawn one of the little 
ecards from the package, and held it in her hand, 
and as the pleasant south wind fluttered her cap 
ribbons, and the afternoon sun shone kindly upon 
her, she looked shyly at her pictured countenance, 
and a sense of deep satisfaction transfused itself 
through her. 

There was no mistaking the contour of her 
best cap; and as for the breastpin, she could al- 
most count the seed-pearls in the rim; while the 
“artistic effect”? of that wicket-gate seemed to 
her “‘too pretty for anything.” The rigidity of 
the attitude quite escaped her uncritical eye, and 
she failed to observe that the accustomed look of 
mild benevolence which sat so well on her plain 
face was here turned to an expression of almost 
savage intensity, as much out of place as a frown 
on a rabbit’s countenance. 

Yes, Aunt Betsy’s dream was realized, She 
held in her hand twelve unmistakable likenesses 
of her “Sunday things,” and they gave her as 
much pleasure as the most brilliant colored paper 
dolls had caused her when she was a little girl in 
the old house, and could hear the delightful rat- 
tle of the blue and red and yellow papers. Even 
a bit of color was not lacking to her new trea- 
sures, for the photographer had touched the 
cheeks of the counterfeit Aunt Betsy with spots 
of vivid carmine, 

A spot almost as bright glowed in each cheek 
of the flesh and blood Aunt Betsy as she descend- 
ed into the sitting-room, not, indeed, to “ surprise 
her folks.” She could not yet rid herself of the 
feeling of guilt connected with the whole trans- 
action, and she dreaded lest her mother should 
call her a fool, as she had promptly done when- 
ever the docile daughter had committed any mild 
indiscretion, such as wishing for h “ false front” 
when her hair became gray, or wondering wheth- 
er the minister, when he came to tea, might not 
prefer fancy tarts, such as sister Harriet’s new- 
fangled cook made, to the old-fashioned mince- 
pies. 

“ Betsy, you're a fool!” when pronounced by 
Old Lady Pratt, never failed to penetrate the muf- 
fled hearing like a gunshot, and Betsy used to 
wish within herself that her mother would put it 
a little differently. 

Poor Aunt Betsy had been so promptly put 
down in her life that she had never had the sen- 
sation of committing an out-and-out indiscretion. 
Now, at last, she had it, and her mother’s quick 
eye instantly detected the unwonted flush. 

“ Betsy,” cried the alert old lady, “come here. 
Let me feel your pulse ! Goodness gracious, child! 
You're in a high fever. You've caught a cold! 
You ’ain’t been settin’ by an open window ?” 

The gray-haired culprit admitted that she had. 
“ Betsy, you’re a fool! You al’ays was full of 
romantic notions about open windows, You'll 
jest go right straight to bed, and drink a cup of 
pennyr’yal tea. Do you hear?” 

Betsy heard. Old Lady Pratt’s reproofs were 
always audible, even to her, and her commands 
were not to be questioned. So Aunt Betsy was 
packed away to bed, while the exuliation died 
out within her, and the old patient compliance 
returned in its place. She lay there in a gentle 
apathy, watching the last ray of sunlight die 
away on the flowered wall, and waiting resigned- 
ly for the unsavory dose. 

Presently the door opened, and the straight 
little figure of Mrs. Pratt entered, well lighted up 
by the candle she held in one hand, while in the 
other she bore a smoking bowl of tea. Her own 
cheeks were somewhat flushed from bending over 
the fire. She set the candle on the high bureau, 
tasted the tea herself once or twice, and then, 
without much ceremony, poured the scalding 
draught down her patient’s throat; after which 
she felt her pulse again, and asked to see her 
tongue, 

“T declare for’t,” she cried, “if you’re not bet- 
ter a’ready! There never was anything like my 
pennyr’yal tea for stoppin’ a cold off short! 
Now you turn over and go right to sleep, and 
you'll be as good as new in the mornin’.” 

The old lady meant kindly; but what words 
could sound kind-spoken in a high falsetto? Poor 
Aunt Betsy! I wonder if she herself realized 
what she missed in never hearing the voices of 
her fellow-creatures in their natural tones? No 
one could ever speak tenderly to her, nor sooth- 
ingly, nor confidentially. All those softer ac- 
cents, so much more eloquent than words, must 
be forever lost to her; she could only know the 
voices of her friends in the harsh, strained pitch 
which they must take to reach her ears. 

Days and weeks went by after Betsy’s wonder- 
ful cure and the secret of her escapade was still 
her own. She shrank more and more from con- 
fessing what she had done, and yet she was tor- 
tured by the feeling that it had been a“ dread- 
ful waste of money,” if she was going to keep 
those twelve photographs for herself. She some- 
times thought of confessing the whole thing to 
kind brother Ben, or of boldly offering a “ pic- 
ture” to sister Harriet ; but at the very suggest- 
ion her whole family seemed to rise before her 
in scorn and derision, and she seemed to hear a 
chorus of brothers and sisters, nephews and 
nieces, joining in her mother’s piercing denun- 
ciation, 

“ You’re a fool, Betsy !—you’re a fool !” 

She began to have a distaste for the thing, and 
to entertain daring thoughts of putting them all 
into the kitchen fire. But she knew that would 
be an abominably weak and wicked proceeding, 
and she was not sufficiently hardened to do it. 

It was really wearing upon her. She did not 
sleep, as she had been used, from ten o'clock at 
night till five or six in the morning; she lost her 
appetite little by little, and her grateful smile 
came less readily in response to unintelligible 
remarks addressed to her by afternoon callers. 
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Old Lady Pratt confided to Harriet that she was 
“afeard Betsy was goin’ to break up early; she 
seemed to be losing her sperit.” 

Poor Betsy! as though she had ever had any 
spirit to lose! 

So nearly three months wore away, and Aunt 
Betsy began to fear that she had sacrificed her 
peace of mind for good and all. 

One Sunday afternoon in December brother 
Ben came in with his youngest daughter, Hatty, 
a girl about fifteen vears old. They were ‘oth 
lightly sprinkled with snow, and after tramping 
about a good deal on the oil-cloth in the eritry, 
they came smiling in, bringing a gust of cold air 
with them, 

“Well, mother; well, Betsy,” Ben began, im- 
mediately. “ Hatty’s got a surprise for you, 
She’s been having her picture taken again, all 
dressed up in her Red Riding-hood cape. She 
looks mighty cute; vou just see if she don’t.” 

And Hatty, proud and pleased, exhibited the 
pictures to her admiring elders. The slender, 
hooded form in the photograph was stan.ing 
behind the little wicket-gate which Aunt Betsy 
knew so well, and grandma was much taken 
with it. 

“ Well, I never!” 


she cried. ‘“ How cute it is, 
to be sure! 


Who but Hatty Pratt would have 
thought of being taken comin’ through a gate?” 

And impressed with the weight of her own re- 
mark, she repeated it in her shrillest tones to 
Betsy. 

“Who, indeed ?” thought Betsy, longing but 
not daring to lay claim to equal brillianey. 

“It was a pretty idea,” she said, meekly. “TI 
wish you'd give me one, Hatty, to put in my pho- 
tograph album.” 

Hatty looked up brightly at her deaf old aunt, 
and said, with decision, “I don’t give these away ; 
I only exchange.” 

“But, Hatty,” said her father, “you'd give 
your aunt Betsy one! You know she never had 
her picture taken.” 

“Then she'll have to, if she wants mine,” said 
the pert little person. 

“What did she say?” asked Aunt Betsy, a 
great resolution already half formed in her mind. 

“She says you'd better have your own picture 
taken before you go askin’ other people for 
theirs,” said grandma, not ill pleased to hear 
Betsy snubbed for her unreasonableness in want- 
ing a picture all to herself. 

It was now or never, and Betsy knew it. “Very 
well,” she said, rising, and looking an inch taller, 
“Tl exchange with you.” And she marched 
out of the room, erect and determined, leaving 
her family speechless with astonishment, 

Without giving herself time to think of conse- 
quences, she seized her twelve photographs and 
hurried back to the sitting-room. 

“There !” she said, rather explosively, 
ean have your choice, Hatty.” 

Old Lady Pratt, doubting her senses, seized 
one of the pictures, looked at it, then looked at 
Betsy. The likeness was unmistakable; it was 
“ Betsy all over,” as she admitted to herself. 
But she was so divided in her mind between hor- 
ror at her daughter’s duplicity, and admiration 
of her “smartness,” that she let Ben have the 
first word. He came nobly to the rescue, 

“Well, Betsy,” he cried, “if you ain’t a sly 
one! Think of that, mother! ‘To go all by her- 
self, as independent as a chipmunk, and have 
her picture taken! Well, you have given us a 
surprise, Betsy.” 

“And I declare for’t,” cried the old lady, swept 
away in spite of herself, “if she hasn’t got that 
very same wicket-gate, jest like Hatty. And she 
looks real nice, I must say,” she added, lowering 
her voice. 

Betsy heard nothing of all this, and not 
daring to look at her mother and Ben, she 
watched Hatty, who was gazing with the great- 
est interest at the picture. Presently Hatty 
looked up into her aunt’s troubled face, and with 
a sudden intuition, perhaps the first movement 
of genuine sympathy she had ever known, the 
girl took in the situation. She jumped up, and 
giving her aunt a hearty kiss, cried: 

“Thank you so much, Aunt Betsy. 
so good. ; 


“You 


It’s ever 
I believe I'd rather have a picture of 
you than of *most anybody—that I haven’t got,” 
she added, truthfully. 

Aunt Betsy heard every word of this kind lit- 
tle scream, but she was almost too embarrassed 
to answer. 

“Why, Hatty,” she stammered, “I’m so glad! 
I didn’t know—” 

“Oh, you’re a sly one,” roared Ben. “TI always 
said you were a sly one, and didn’t tell all you 
knew! Isn’t she a sly one, mother ?” 

“Well,” screamed Mrs. Pratt, “it was mighty 
clever of you to be taken behind that wicket- 
gate, I must say. And your shot silk has come 
out beautifully.” 

Aunt Betsy felt very much as a released con- 
vict might feel if met by a band of music anda 
delegation of distinguished citizens, announcing 
to him that he had been elected mayor of the city. 
From the very start she perceived that those pho- 
tographs were to be the success of her life. Each 
member of the family insisted upon having one, 
and all the neighbors admired them and offered 
to exchange. Aunt Betsy’s album filled up fast. 
Brother Ben had two dozen more struck off at 
his own expense, and for days and days Aunt 
Betsy lived in a delightful flutter of excitement. 
The most indolent of their visitors would exert 
herself to scream, “ Betsy, I hear you’ ve been sit- 
ting for your picture ;” and not a day went by 
without an exhibition of the ever-dwindling num- 
ber. 

The crowning moment came on New-Year’s 
Day, when brother Ben arrived, bringing a mys- 
terious flat parcel, which he presented to his 
mother, with a roguish side glance at Betsy. She 


‘looked on with lively curiosity, but little pre- 


pared for what was coming. There, in a shiny 
black frame, was an enormously enlarged copy 
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of Betsy’s picture, in which the pin seemed al- 
most life-size, and the expression of stern deter- 
mination was fairly appalling. 

Perhaps Old Lady Pratt had never felt so fond 
and proud of Betsy since she was a bright little 
child like other children, as she did when she 
gazed upon that “ handsome picture.” 

It was hung up in the best parlor, over the 
hair-cloth sofa; and later in the day, when mother 
and daughter stood side by side before it, the 
sharp little old lady laid her hand with an affec- 
tionate pressure on the other’s shoulder, and said, 
“That’s about the smartest thing you ever did, 
Betsy, I declare for’t!” 

And I think Betsy went to bed that night the 
happiest old woman in Green Street. 





A NOTABLE FRENCH NOVEL. 
“7 ET us love the books which please us,” ob- 

L serves that excellent French critic Jules 
Lemaitre, “and cease to trouble ourselves about 
classifications and schools of literature.” This 
generous exhortation seems especially appropri- 
ute in the case of Anatole France. The author 
of Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard is not classifia- 
ble, though it would be difficult to name any oth- 
er modern French writer by whom the finer emo- 
tions have been touched with equal delicacy and 
sympathetic exquisiteness. 

If by Realism we mean Truth, which alone 
gives value to any study of human nature, we 
have in Anatole France a very dainty 
if by Romanticism we understand that uncon 
scious tendency of the artist to elevate truth it- 
self beyond the range of the familiar, and into 
the emotional realm of aspiration, then Anatole 
France is betimes a romantic. And, neverthe- 
a literary figure he stands alone: neither 
by his distinctly Parisian refinement of method, 
nor yet by any definite characteristic of style, can 
he be successfully attached to any special 
of writers He is essentially of Paris; indeed, 
his literary training could have been aequired in 
no other atmosphere: his light grace of emo- 
tional analysis, his the 
vividness and quickness of his sensations, are 
French as his name, gut he has 
school-traditions: and the charm of his 
once 80 impersonal and sympathetic, 
his own, 
succeeded in disguising himself 
ly difficult to believe that the iry of Sylvestre 
Bonnard could have been written by a 


realist ; 





less, 


group 


artistic epicure anism, 


followed no 
art, at 
is wholly 
How marvell MISTY well the author has 


' 


It is extreme- 





younget 
man: vet the delightful octogenarian is certainly 
a young man’s dream 

M. Anatole F: 
period 


new philosophy have transfigured the 


ince belongs to a pe 


riod of 
change—a in which a new science and a 


world of 





ideas with unprecedented suddenness, All the 
arts have been more or less influenced by new 
modes of thought, reflecting the exag ited 
materialism of an era of transition reac- 





creative work of fine 
minds already reveals that the Art of the Future 
must be that which appeals to the higher emo 
tions alone. Material Nature has already begun 
to lure less, and human nature to gladden more; 
the knowle 


tion is now setting in; the 





e of Spiritual Evolution follows 
luminously upon Physical 
Evolution ; and the horizon of human fellowship 
expands for us with each fresh requisition of 
knowledge, as the sky-circle expands to thos 
who climb a height The works of fiction that 
will live are not the creations of men who have 
blasphemed the human heart, but of men who, 
like Anatole France, have risen above the lite 
ary tendencies of their generation, never doubt- 
ing humanity, and keeping their pages irreproach 
ably pure. In the art of Anatole France there 
is no sensuousness; his study is altogether of 
the nok What the coarse pessi- 
mism of self-called “ Naturalism” has 
itself totally unable to feel, he paints for us 
truthfully, simply, touchingly—the charm 
of age,in all its gentleness, lovableness, and in- 
dulgent wisdom. 


our recognition of 





r emotions. 


proven 





The dear old man who talks 
about his books to his cat, who has remained for 
fifty years true to the memory of the girl hx 
could not wir, and who, in spite of his world 
wide reputation for scholarship, finds himself so 
totally helpless in all business matters, and so 
completely at the mercy of his own generous im- 
pulses, may be, indeed, as the most detestable 
Mademoiselle Préfére observes, “a child’; but 
his childishness is only the delightful freshness 
of a pure and simple heart which could never 
become aged. His artless surprise at the malev- 
olence of evil minds; his tolerations of juvenile 
impertinence; his beautiful comprehension of the 
value of life, and the sweetness of youth; his 
self-disparagements and delightful compunctions 
of conscience; his absolute unselfishness and in 
capacity to nourish a resentment; his fine gentle 
irony which never wounds and always amuses 

these, and many other traits, combine to make 
him one of the most intensely living figures cre 
ated in modern French literature. It is qu 
impossible to imagine him as unreal; 





and, in- 
deed, we feel to him as to some old friend un 
expectedly met with after years of absence, whose 
face and voice are perfectly familiar, but whose 
name will not be remembered until he repeats 
it himself. We might even feel ourselves jus- 
tified in refusing to credit the statement of M. 
Lemaitre that Anatole France not an old 
bachelor, but a comparatively young man, and a 
married man, when he imagined Sylvestre Bon- 
nard; we might, in short, refuse to believe the 
book not strictly autobiographical, but for the 
reflection that its other personages live with the 
same vividness for us as does the Member of the 
Institute. Thérése, the grim old house-keeper, 
so simple and faithful; Madame and Monsieur 
de Gabry, those delightful friends ; the glorious, 
brutal, heroic Uncle Victor ; the perfectly lovable 
Jeanne: these figures are not less sympathetic 
in their several rdles. 


was 


HARPER'S BAZAN. 


But it is not because M. Anatole France has 
rare power to create original characters,,or to re- 
flect for us something of the more recondite lit- 
erary life of Paris, that his beautiful story will 
live. It is because of his far rarer power to deal 
with what is older than any art, and withal more 
young, and incomparably more precious: the 
beauty of what is beautiful in human emotion. 
And that writer who touches the spring of gen- 
erous tears by some simple story of gratitude, of 
natural kindness, of gentle self-sacrifice, is surely 
more entitled to our love than the sculptor who 
shapes for us a dream of merely animal grace, or 
the painter who images for us, however richly, 
the young bloom of that form which is only the 
husk of Being! L. H. 











THE WORK OF A CHOIL- 
SINGER. 

get the many avenues of self-support 
JA which are open to young women, singing 
seems particularly attractive to those who fortu- 
nately possess a voice. Young women in the coun- 
try naturally enough come to the cities for in- 
struction, where the advaniages are greatest, and 
where opportunities to become self-supporting 
and perhaps famous are the most numerous, 
The success of the many who have done this, 
and the fact that more than half of the best 
church and concert singers in New York are 
country-born, encourage each individual young 

sut if the 


demands on both the voice and the physical 





woman to follow the same course. 
strength made by such a life, the wise guidance 
of the life and behavior, the petty aianoyances to 
which the voung singer will be subjected, were 
fully known; if the rose-colored lights of others’ 
successes could be extinguished, so that the la- 
borious and exacting pathway which each must 
walk in could be plainly seen, the enthusiasin 
and ambition of many young women and their 
friends would moderated, and the plans 
changed, if not entirely given up. 

It goes almost without saying that the first re- 
quirements in a life devoted to song, as in any 
other serious effort, must be a firm, determined 
purpose, a controlled will to bring all the strength 
of character and mind to this one end. 


be 


Song is 
a jealous mistress, and brooks no divided efforts 
or attention. 
and in 


Courage, that laughs at failure, 
lependence, the strengthener of character 
and purpose, must also be brought into full play. 

The possession of a lovely voice is not suffi 


cient in f On the 


itself for suecess stage, dra 


matic instinct, personal beauty and charm, often 
supplement an average voice and win suecess for 
its 


owner: beautiful voice some 


Buta 


man who expects to support herself in the city 


while a really 


times atones for depths of ignorance Wwo- 
by singing in churches must be a thorough musi 


oan It is absolutely necessary that sl 





possess 
the musical instinct, that power by which she can 
interpret 


he soul of music, and 


a true ear, with 
which she can be trained to hear herself as oth- 
ers hear her, and by which she can attain re- 
sults impossible to one gifted with a charming 
natural voice alone. A young singer may come 


to a master with a voice in the crudest state, vet 





if she have the musical instinet and a goou ear, 
thes 
the first test song, and if the voice is reasonably 


will show their presence unmistakably in 


good (what is known among singers as a service- 





able voic 





), hard work under a good teacher will 
do the rest. A weak voice may be strengthened, 
a slightly uncertain ear corrected, but lack of 
musical instinet is fatal. 

It would be unusual if » young country-wo- 
man who wished to study had not the proverbial 
“cousin in New York,” or friends had a 
cousin, and to these she should apply to find a 
Not every teacher of 
singing will tell the would-be singer the exact 
truth concerning her natural endowments. One 
who will teach the theory of tone production, the 
“orammar of singing,” is the best. Such a one 
will teach the student to understand the forma- 
tion of her vocal organs, the sh ipe of her tongue, 
mouth, and lips, and their proper use in produ 
cing pure tones, true coloring, and skilful hand- 
ling, which parrot-like ‘training from the most 
celebrated teachers 


who 


teacher, and an honest one. 





cannot attain. nerally 
speaking, a woman teacher is best for beginners, 
because she is more likely to be patient and pains- 
taking. A good voice cannot be trained in a day. 

Among the rank of in New 
York is one so enthusiastic in the art of teach- 


women teachers 
ing that she has been known to devote vears to 
the changing of one bad note in a voice to the 
pure tone Nature intended to be used, It is also 
told of one noted singer, long sinee dead, that he 
strove for seven years to alter two impure tones 
in an otherwise admirable voice. Such teachers 
and such examples of patient striving after the 
highest excellence will at least modify the young 
singer’s impatience ; for many are in too great 
haste to coin their notes into dollars 

In nine cases out of ten the young singer is 
better off if she has had no previous voice-train- 
ing in the country. Bad management of the 
voice is easily acquired, and frequently the defects 
which it causes are wellnigh irreparable. The 
best help to rapid advancement is an ability to 
read musie, and if the country girl ean achieve this 
before coming to the ; 





ity, it will be a great city. 

The price of good teachers of singing is fairly 
uniform, and may be placed at three dollars a 
lesson. A teacher worth having can command 
at least that price. A few who have gained high 
reputation charge five dollars. 

If a girl has no relative or friend with whom 
she ean live, the question of board becomes 
important. It is said by one successful singer, 
herself country-bred, that it is best to enter a 
private family, There are fewer distractions and 
interruptions, and the student is oftener looked 
after in a motherly, friendly way. The question 
of a chaperon is easily settled, for the mistress 


of any boarding-house which is suitable to receive 
a young girl will be willing to fill that position if 
the girl herself will indicate when she needs 
friendly services, and will show proper tractabilit, 
in receiving good counsel. Provided the board- 
ing-place is not too far from the teacher's studio, 
the pupil can go back and forth alone; but when 
going out in the evening, a maid or other proper 
escort should be provided; and in arranging for 
board these matters should be carefully decided 
upon. Ten dollars a week will be an ample sum 
for board; and the price can often be made less by 
arrangement or through the assistance of friends. 

In one respect, wherever she may board, the 
student must assert herself and her needs, This 
is in matters of diet. It is absolutely necessary 
that the food be nutritious, digestible, and plain. 
Pastry, sweets, and rich desserts must be let se- 
verely alone. Insufficient nourishment will even 
make a voice flat. With good plain food, exer- 
cise, and rest after eating, before singing, the stu- 
dent avoids many digestive troubles, with their 
attendant colds, which are great hinderances to 
vocal advancement. To get the proper food and 
at the proper hours, as in many other places in 
life, less depends upon the money paid for board 
than upon pleasant manners and courteous speech, 
by which the student “ gets on the good side” of 
the powers that be. It would seem hardly ne- 
cessary to say it, but the use of wines and other 
aleoholic stimulants, however temperately, has a 
bad effect on the voice. An English authority 
says their use tends to produce sore throats and 
other chronic troubles. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the 
student that she should have plenty of sleep. 
No matter how many good friends she has who 
long to give her social introductions, she must 
hold herself well in hand and be contented with 
occasional tastes of gayeties. She must remem- 
ber that she is not like a girl with nothing es- 







pecial to do. 

There are three avenues of self-support open 
to a refined girl and a good musician: church 
singing, supplemented by oceasional concert work, 
t private parties. It is 
easily possible for a singer to unite all three 


teaching, and singing ¢ 


means, Just how long it will take for a student 
to begin to be even partly self-supporting must 
differ with individuals, depending upon the con- 
voice, the advancement of t 
pil, and the quickness of progress under train 


dition of the 





A girl with a fair voice can easily get a place 
the start in the 
be paid a dollar or two a Sunday, and where sie 





chorus of a choir where she will 


will get considerable training. Soloists in qu: r- 


tetre choirs command from ten dollars 





to twenty-five dollars, or even upward 
the 
is generally thought that a soprano voice 

useful the demand for it is 
greater than for an alto 3ut there are 


vacancy the 


hitter 





case singer merely sings the solos. It 





most Certainly 
many 
applicants fo where 


is lar 


Choir places are obtained e 


every Saiary 








oY DY competi- 
tive trials, by influence, or both; and not always 
the finest voice will gain the prize, owing to the 
“pall,” 
have. 


jo use current slang, which another may 
Musicians usually help each other. The 
knowledge of a among 
them, and 
extended at every proper opportunity. 

Ability t 
estimable advantage in the competitions that 
often held 


most remarkable suecesses of this sort was made 


vacaney is soon 


spread 
i 


i student’s acquaintance should be 





» read rapidly and correctly is of it 
a 
One of the 





to fill choir vacancies. 





by a girl of seventeen, who, a few mont after 
to the city, was urged by her friends 

| a place in a high-priced choir. 
Perched upon a pile of books that the committee 
in the church 


her ¢ 


to compete for 








ow might see her, she sang 
piece after piece of difficult music which she had 
never seen before, and sang them so correctly 
that she secured the place from a number of 
The foundations for this 
victory were laid in a little country village, and 


singers of experience 


the musicianship and capacity for hard work 
which it indicated have since made the girl of 
seventeen one of the two or three most success- 
‘al singers in New York. 

A position once secured, the battle is by no 
means ended. Singing for money often brings 
bit Under such circumstances 
be backed by 


courage and independence. 


rivalries. 
musieal abili 


out 








self-assertive 





Opportunities for singing in private houses de- 
pend at first on the effect of the public singing, 
concert, and then, like most 
other social advancement, upon charm of man- 
ner, a pleasing face, and youth, rather than upon 
beauty of voice, 


either at church or 


But private singing is well 
paid, and is usually a delightful feature of the 
profession. It brings the singer in contact with 
cultivated people, extends her reputation, and 
helps her along in many ways. 
Not all popular singers teach, 
for it, and not wishing to be bothered and con- 
fined by pupils. Those who do, find great plea- 
sure and interest in the work, and, with scholars 


some not caring 





at sixty dollars a term, they add a comfortable 
sum to their income from that source. 

A young singer often meets with annoyances 
must her 
guard against the attentions of agreeable gentle- 
men whom she meets in her work, but about 
whom she knows nothing otherwise. But with 
care and self-respect the annoyances will soon 
vanish; and in these as in all the other perplexi- 
tics of the student career, no better rule of con- 
duct can be given than that of a young and pret- 
ty singer, wholly placed on her own resources, 
who said, “I had a high standard of character 
before me: I thoughtof my dead mother, I tried 
to act in every case as she would wish me to, and 
I had no trouble.” 

Finally, let the young singer try to grow into a 
fully rounded character. Let her study other 
things, and become as intelligent as possible, and 
let her strive for a refined nature. Interpreta- 


she never dreamed of. She be on 





intellectual capacity Narrowness, 
sma Iness, or vulgarity Ww mms ka v, er 
or later, show themselves in the vo ol inner 


Agnes B. Onmssee 





CANADIAN SOCIETY IN 
WINTER. 


_— may be called t “ season,” 
our Canadian neighbors, may be sai 








i to 
have commenced. t tes closely all 
he social forms of Engl i; her sets e just as 
exclusive as the sets of the We | in Londor 


and the rich tradesman may shiver outside, bu 
not pass the limit of 
wa, the seat of the Dominion governme ,and of 


the exciusive circte Otta- 


the Viceroy and his family 
aristocratic feeling 
The season is now reaching its he 

The chief social fig 
ley and his wife, whose official resid 
Hal 
Rideau River, and surrounds 
They have not gi 
vets 


is the place where the 








wa 


ires 





, an old-fashioned build 





i by primeval pines 


——_ 


iven the state reception 


balls but her Excelleney ent 


ertains he 
it quiet dinners, and 


friends at five o’clock teas, 





at toboggan parties in the Hall grounds 

‘re are nearly always some English fri 
at > Hall with their Excellencies, and the vy 
regal circle is made up of und the n 
bers of distinguished families resident in the 
city Lord Stanley has a public office, but his 
duties are not onerous Tt Excellencies d e 


a good deal, and the snow is so 
about the capital that you may trot 
fence tops. There is a sheet of ice below the 
here 


learn to skate. 


, and nearly | 
Lord Lansdowne had a heavy fall 


there, and was laid up for some time 


a the vice-regal peo] 


Lord Stanley has had several tumbles this winter. 


There are three tobogg 
and the 


in slides on the grounds 


sweep ot two of them 1s magnificent. 















































One or the other of them is kept pretty constant- 
ly in use ie afternoons. And this ex 
cise int n, clear, bra I ie col 
nn in produce 
in lr ota 
v ¢ toboggan pa 
t is exh ng and 
1€ ¢ ul i t 
s Ls t 
wo to thre red ne 
sons are invited, an i co t Hall 
dragging t Dog ns, and ¢ 1 in the s 
picturesque costumes I gly blank t 
with its s ‘ ra bars h th 
hahitant\ oO wea wea ss lant. 
ed for out s 3 vriie ¢ 
o pure wi - vil t es€ eing t steLlully 
piped and trimmed. The opulent sashes bound 
negligently around the waist, their heavy tassels 
f ig below the produc ch effect. TI 
ladies’ tunies ar n is ilso t 
toques, with their big tassels, and iff n 
casins rhe me wea 4 ick stock 
j and knickerbockers to match the tunic 
Their Excellencies are dressed like their guest 
Some of the Canadian nights on which these 
parties are held are bitterly cold, although von 
would not know it, as frequently there is not a 
ring, and notl to be see 
ut the ¢ n stars Solr imes on 1 
nights the iss may rv t 8 to 10 or 12 
posed ; the fine pric g sation does not g 
much warning bet the ea ¢ nes white, 
In the hollow below the Hal iwe fire the 
s e of pyramids are b t ndt e4 
or thiose too timid to go dow e icy steeps, stand 
bes them, constantly tu ng est one s 
should become baked ind the other b 
fire There Le" times on thes 
slides, and I have seen eek of a pretty girl 
torn open bv the s ter of a wrecked toboggar 
Toward 11 p.m. hot coffee, claret-cup, and othe 
refreshments es 1 waiters ; 
then a mus ng ott velle home they 
go. Groups and | l lers stand 
ibout t ites to ) I ful peo 
Who are admitted ) s i circies Of vice- 
rovalty 
And now they are | \ the state ball 
the great of the year in Canadian social 
circles 1e oviginal “four hundred” o 
thereabouts which “went” to Rideau in Lord 
Dufferin’s time is now much increased,so much 


so that Lord L gave two state balls instead of 


one, In orde to accommodate 


» them all his 
number, of ¢ l 


society of 





Ottawa and the 
Next in importance t neies a 
Sir John and latter is 
i splendid hostess woman ot 
world, SS tion, but 
ittenads ft un and 
Lady Ritchie are conspicuous social ders 


Out-door sports in winte 


recreations of 








n 
snowfall people bind a 
sined feet, and in tl i 
tramp through wood and plain, across the i 
and over the fence tops, two and two, o 
larger numbers. This is delightful on ea 
moonlit nights, and I have known more than 
one betrothal ( snow-shoes There a 





snow-shoe elu ch have reguiar tramps, go- 


ing out with these cannot 


be p 


roperly 





people 


Skating, too, in the city rinks, and sometimes 
upon the rivers near by, is not the least among 
the invigorating amusements, and winter life in 


the Dominion, in the capital, and elsewhere is 
gay, exhilarating, and wonderfully wholesome. 


Epucnp Co.iiys. 
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EvenixG Fans.—[{FPor description see Supplement. } 





















Fig. 2.—Lacr Drarery ror Bopice 


For description see Supplement 


g. 1.—Sirk Mvsuin Front with 
Japot 


For description see Supplement 


Fig. 3.—Sink Must 
For pattern and description see Supplement, Ficnv. 
No. IV., Figs. 29 und 30. 









Lace Ficnv. 





For description see Suppl. 
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Corat Broocn.—Two-rHirps Size 
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Gauze anp Sirk Eveninc Gown. 
Fancy Daress.— Syow.” Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 109. ] Fancy Dress. —‘ BuTTEeRFLy. 
For description see Supplement For description see Supplement. For description eee Supplement. 
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Eventne Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Suppl 











No. X., Fig. 60, A Fig. 2.—Back or 
House Jacket, 
Fig. 1, 





\ 


ANN 


N#GLIGE JACKET 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VI., Figs. 32-42. Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1.—House Jacket,—Front.—[See Fig. 2 
Detau. or Emoromerry ror WorK-Basxert, Fie. 1. Pace 100. For pattern 


nd description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 11-17. 
IN HEAVEN’S NAME 
W E have wasted a good deal of 

laughter over the names 


given in baptism to the Puritan 


and Miriam, and Peter, a 
and all the rest. .The same se 
ment gave birth to Patience, 
Temperance, and Faith, and C 


harit 
n , 4 which wére names of the qualities 
children of the time of the Eugtish inculeated by religion and Biblical 
Commonwealth, of the kind sim- precept; and it rules again in 
ilar to Praise God Barebones and 


to those containing a whole text of 
Scripture. But if we staid to con- 
sider, we should see that from time 
immemorial, and since the earliest 
use of cognomens, it has been the 
custom to name children with a 
religious recognition, Thus the 
Hebrews used such names as Sam- 
uel’s mother gave him—God hath 
hearkened; or Joram, signifying 
the height of the Lord; Reuben, 
the son of vision ; Jehoshaphat, the 
judgment of the Lord; Joshua, 
the Lord Savior. Our own an- 
cestors of remote antiquity used 
also, in naming their children, the 
word intending deity, as in God- 
frey, Godwin, Godiva, Gottlieb, and 
adjured the sprites and elves in 
Elfric and Elfrida and the like 
It was the same spirit that in the 
course of time adopted names from 
the Bible and let the children go 
as Sarah, and Abraham, and Moses, 


practice of one great branch of tl 
Christian Church of using no nan 
but those that have previously bee: 
worn by saints. To-day the your 


mother who in an ecstasy-calls het 
child Theodore, as the gift of God, is 
doing the same th i 
a little more poetically, that Praise 


God Barebone’s mother did. 








{ TRIBUTE TO TABBY. 
MHE great Tasso was once reduced 
| to such an extremity that he 
was obliged to borrow a crown from 
a friend wherewith to purchase 
food for a week. He touchingly al- 
ludes to his distress in a pretty son- 
net, which he addresses to his cat, 
entreating her to assist him through 
the night with the lustre of her 
eyes, having no candle by which t 
write his verses 


Wa 


, P saat 
159709 gt ent 





Fig. 1.—Frock ror Girt From 6 To 8 © , 
Years oLp.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] Fig. 1.—Bene@arine Reception Toiette. Fig 


For pattern and description see Sup- For diagram ‘and description see [For Back, see Page 108.] 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 18-25, 


Fig. 2.—Frock For Girt From 6 10 
YEARS o1.D.—Front.—|[See Fig. 1.} 
For pattern and description see Sup- 

plement, No. IIL, Figs. 18-28, 


2.—Gavze anp Sirk Evextne Gown.—F ront. 
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Supplement, For description see Supplement. 
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STIEFEL’S BIRCH 
For the cure of & 
of the complexion 
mented by the 


TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. 


Prepared in proportions recom- 








skin diseases and the improvement 


best de matologi« ts by J. D. Stiefel, 


Offenbach, Ger ag For sale by drugyists at 25 
cents a2 ike H. Souimerutin & Co., 170 William 
Stree ew York, Sole Luporters. 

r a little book describing a variety of 





dicated Soaps of 


e skin 


time past I was atilicted with a disagrec 
of the for whic 
, and 


face 











great utility in treating 


h I consulted sev- 
although I[ followed strictly their 


udvice, my face became worse, 

“Upon the recommendation of a friend of mine I 

ied a cake of J. D. Stiefel’s Birch Tar and Salphur 

ap, and after only ope week’s use its remarkable 
salu oy alle 8 were noticeable. The application of 
this Soap for three weeks pro duced a ¢ miplete change 
of the epidermis, and I am glad to state that I have 
now a th roughly =) r exion, due exclu- 
sively to the use of alate uaoen J. D. Tuomson, 
of the firm of Smith & Thomson, 1S Commerce Street, 
Newark, N.d. Dec, 18, 1889." idv.] 


CATARRH CURED. 


A CLengyMan, after years of suffering from 








that 


lout me disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
k at last found a prescription which com- 
pletely « ed tnd saved im from d i. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed 
st ved envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren 
St, N. Y., will receive the recipe free of charge. —[Adz 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS 

Mes. Winstow'’s Soormuine Syxer for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Ade.} 

CORNELL’S BENZOIN SOAP 
For the complexivn and skin. 25 cents.—{Ade.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaklast Cocea 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowrvot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
| fur invalids as well as persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


2 VWMans 
=. LINENS »= 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 
Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


WRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECE GOODS AND EVERY | 


TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sold by first-class druggists and dealers in perfum- 
ery. On rec eiptof 12 cents in stamps, Caswell, Massey 
& Co., New York, will mail a bijou trial sainple bottle 
of the above delicious perfume to any address. 


A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM; : 
“HEALTH AND STRENGTH 
EXERCISER.” Every lady, of 
whatever position, child and adult 
should have one. It restores and matn- 
tains Health and Strength. Aches, pains, 
languor. nervous —— and insom- 
nia permanently eradicated by it. No 
floor room. Cireular free. Agts. wanted, 
Send $1 for book: An Ideal Complex- 
jon, Face, Neck. Shoulder, Arm and Bust 


Development.” You n ar —= 
— Prof. JNO. E. DOW 
86 Clark St., CHICAGO, Pins 


woe The Most Reutarte Foop 


>| Ne Forinfants & Invalids. 








Nota medtirine, but a spec 7, 
prepared Food, adapted to th 

‘weakest stomach. 4 sizes cana, 
Pamphletfree. Woolrich & Co. 
(on every label). Pulmer, Masa 





! 


s used the soap: | 


HARPER'S 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
strength, and whelenelinnen 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. in cans, 


, 106 Wall St., 


THE SOFT GLOW OF 


The acquired 
Pozzoui's Cowplexion Powder. 


A marvel of purity, 
More economical than 


Sold onl 


Royant Baking Powper Co 


tea rose is 


ladies 
Try it. 


by Who Use 


BAZAR. 





VOLUME XXIII., NO. 6 





“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 


IAL, 


SONG 5°77 





THis ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION IS A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 

good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 

superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 

FOOD it would be diflicult to conceive of anything 

} more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED sm, tBeomparate 


aliment for the 
growth and protection of 
superi tritive i 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN} continuca fevers; tue most 
nourishing and strengthening food for 
NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; am2_s, reviabte 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines, 


John Carle & Sons, Mew York. 
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LIDA CLARKSON’S ART BOOKS. —Finely Illustrated with Original Designs 
BRUSH STUDI ES.— Fourth Series. 





Book also gives full instructions for painting these Colored Studies, flee $1.00, postpaid. 


Brush StupteEs, First Series, Fiesty Illustrated. 
BRUSH StuptEs, Second Series, Finely Illustrated, 
BRUSH StvupieEs, Third Series, Finely Illustrated, 
BrvsuH Stupres, Fourth Series (See Yilustration)” 
HOUSEHOLD DECORATION, Finely Illustrated, 


EASY LESSONS IN DRAWING AND PAINTING, First Series, Fil inely Illustrated, 
Every person doing or wishing to do Drawing or Painting should own this book. 
Subscription to INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, - 


A Year's 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


By LIDA CLARKSON. 


CONTENTS : andeca 


Painting — 
Decorative Work for the Holidays— 
Introduction of Animals in Land- 
scape. A Study of Sheep—Black and 
Ww hite in Oils— om Coloring — The 
jillows— Owls— Mill Scene, Sunset 
— Marsh Scene for Screen or Panel— 
Warm Color—Sunset on Long Island 
Sound—River Scene in the Highlands 
—Decorative Painting—Hazy October 
—Mirror and Frame Decoration — 
Moonlight on the Lake~Figure Paint- 
ing: Tambourine Girl, “ Mignon ” — 
Bird Study— Flowers and Still Life 
Helpful Hints as to Studying from 
ife— Hen and Chicks — Swallows — 
Treatment of Winter Scenes— Fabric 
Painting — Water Colors — Oranges 
and Blossoms—Hints from Japanese 
Art —A Moonlight Scene — Brush 
Notes — Criticisnis, 
ill t ti s This Book ts beau- 
us fa 1ons s tifully illustrated 
and has Four FULL-PAGECOLORED 
PLATES, namely; June Roses — 
Winter Landscape — Chrys- 
Seepame — Moonlight on 
e Lake (Seeillustration.) This 


Price 35 cents 
- Price 50 cents 
Price 50 couse 
Price $1.0€ 
Price 30 conae 
Price 35 cents 


Price $1.00 


We will send you these six BOOKS (Retail Price $3.00), and a year’s sub- 
scription to INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE. all for $2.00. 


LIDA and M. J. CLARKSON, the popular artists and authors, write only for INGALLS’ HOME 


MAGAZINE. Brush Studies, with full-page illustrations, is a leading feature of the Magazine. 


The Novem- 


ber, February, May and August numbers of this Magazine, have full-page COLORED STUDIEs, by LIDA 


CLARKSON. 
con 


“These four COLORED STUDIES are worth the price of a year’s subscription. 
a COLORED PLATE, and a descriptive list of LIDA CLARKSON’s ART Books, for 6c. 


Sample copy 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 





Liebig Company's 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 





For 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor iv- 
comparable,and dissolves perfectly 
clear in water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea, and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 1 Ib. equal 
to 40 lbs. of lean beef. 


| guaranteed genuine by 


Justus von Liebig, and 
bears his signature in 


| blue, thus: 





FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


‘MadefromEnelishFreshEruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Make Plants Thrive 
—BY USING— 
ECLIPSE FLOWER DRESSING. 
Gives rich foliage, abundant bloom. 
Insfst that your seed-man furnish 
Eclipse or send 30 cts. to manufacturers 
enough for 20 plants 1 year. 


LP. THOMAS & SONCO."P=> 


Mention This Paper. 





improved and economic | 


Only sort | 


| as the blnsh of the rose 


LL... SHAW , 


54 West 14th St, 


Near Sth Ave., New Yerk, 






SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented | 


— mber 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beanti- 
ful: requires no dressing: do notriportear. SKEL«= 
ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of beau- 
tiful, wavy hair. EW SWi'8'CH ES are unequalled 
for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
aud white hair. 

HAIR-CUTTING, curling, shampooing, aud 
dyeing on the premises by the best French artists. 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
C. B. or Cocoanut Balm. for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great sensation throughout the world. $1.00 
per bottle. EXTRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
*#1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 
turning Gray or 





AUBURNINE for 


Genuine 


|} Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 


| Auburn. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 





Will not rub off. 
Positively not injarious. 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale e verywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


GIVES 


Price, $2.00 per bottle, 





CURE oe) 


CaTar' 


KELIEF AT ONOK FOR 


COLD IN HEAD. 
—CURES— 


CATARRH 


Ape Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N.Y. 
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THE CHANCE FOR ALL 
TCE To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect T 

A trial order of 34% pounds of Fine oa 
either Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder, 
Young Hyson, Mixed, English Breakfast or 
Sun Sun Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
$200. Be particular and state what kind 
of Tea you want, Greatest inducement ever 
offered to get orders for our celebrated Teas, 
ng Powder. For full particulars address 


| ThoGREAT ‘AMERIOAN TEA 00. $1 & 33 Vesey St, 
Post Office Box 289, New York, N. Y. 


ComPANy 





= FR. 


BROWN'S GINGER: 


F CRAMPS 


AND 


R COLIC. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 











RLYONS 


PERFECT 


TOOTH 
> PowpeR 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 
purifies the breath. Absolutely pure 
and harmless. Put up in metal boxes, 
with Patent Measuring Tube. 25 cts, 


An Elegant Toilet Luxury 


Very Convenient for Tourists. 





BARBOUR’S 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


in Kvery Vv arlety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


- Battou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 





j 


MAGIC 


OK OTHER FANOY WORK, 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 





A hg SY 
Z SSCP aap! Pe ¢ 


62222 


siROCCO TEA 


Direct from our own gardeus iu 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The favorite tea of the best families of Europe, and 
rapidly becoming the Fashionable Tea of America. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


DAVIDSON & CO., 
1436 Broadway, N. Y. 
(Wholesale and Retail Introductory Depot.) 

Orders delivered free on receipt of price. __ 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

m= Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck to make 
them plump and rosy, fully illus- 
trated, for 50 cents. Also rules for 
Damb-bells to develop every muscle 
of the limbs and body for 50 cents 
additional, fully illustrated. Prof. 
D. L. Dowd, Scientific, Physical,and 
Vocal Culture. (Address, School 
No. 8) 9 East 14th Street, New York. 











“What! Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
“Yes, I am happy to say, through the merits of HANSON’S 
CORN SALVE I can now walk with ease.’ 


EAZANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
= you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mailto W. T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents, 
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FEBRUARY 8, 1890. 
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STERN BROTHERS 


Direct attention to their 


NEW PARIS CORSET 








The result of their many years’ experience 
in selling the highest grades of French 
corsets. It will be found the most 


PERFECT FITTING 


in the world. 


FIFTEEN 
DIFFERENT FORMS OF 
COUTILLE, WOOL, SATIN, 
GRANITE SILK AND BROCADES, 


STERN BROTHERS 


SOLE IMPORTERS, 
32-34-36 W. 23d St., 


NEW YORK. 





Great Reductions yl ay 
, E=I| 
IN > & 
WINTER DRY-GOODS. = me 

mee MC 
ae 


Le Boutillier Bros., ~-mgeSe- 
Broadway & 14th St., N. Y. 4% Y 


MES. K. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tatton Surrs, anp Miuncinery. 
PuROHASING AGENT. 

I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced. 
] beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in adva icing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 







Maii orders a Specialty 





’ 





‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S: 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





CONVICTION 


that it 


delicious, 


bill-of-fare ; 
erly made, 
own work” 


at our establishment, 








Green Turtle, Terrapin, ¢ Bienen Consommé, Mu 
Mock Turtle, Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gt . Frene 
Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton “Bro rth Vee tab 
roth. 
CB Send ua 14 cents to help pay express and receive a sam 
can, your choice. Mention Harper's pw ar 








Is wholesome, 
sent 
methods by which even the over-wrought mother “ 
may set a good, nutritious soup on the 
without serious increase of expense and labor. She 
and if you want to know how 


Ladies’ Tailor, 


391 FIFTH AVENUE, 
N. Y., 


Offers all Models and 
Made-up Garments 
now on hand at great 
reduction. 

During January I 
will, in order to keep 
my hands employed, 
make up garments in 
my Specialty at re- 
duced prices. 

Orders from out of 
the city filled without 
personal fitting, and 
perfect fit guaranteed. 


DameSSons 


IMPORTING RETAILERS. 


BLACK SILKS. 


Previous to taking our annual inventory of: 





stock we shall offer uuprecede nled values in all our 
lines of Black and Colored Silks, many of which 


are reduced far below cost of manufacture, 
GROS CRAINS, RHADAMES, 
FAILLE FRANCAISE, 
REGENCE, DUCHESSE, 
LUXOR, ARMURE EFFECTS, 


from 59¢. to $4.00 yard. 


Black 
he duplicaved in the 


Also, a full line of Surahs at prwes 


which we quarantee cannol 


city for the same quality of goods 


COLORED SILKS. 


loo pieces 23-inch Indian Silks (real Punjams), 


warranted not to split, 5c, yard; worth Tbe. 

25 pieces 27-inch real Shanghai, new designs 
and colors, 89c. yard ; worth $1.25. 
200 pieces 20-inch Suvahs, all colors, 59e. yard. 
300 do. Bd-ineh = do. do. 89e. do. 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N.Y. | 


On receipt of $2.50 will 


q send you, express paid, a 
x aes 

y rela Draping Stand, 
4 These are mas of tinned wire, having a 
of w design, and can be 
x When folded goes 










x. These forms can 


nt ig, simple, and 
very quick of Their « lurability and 
extreme simplicity recommend them at a 
glance 


Every Stand Guaranteed. 


UN:ON FORM CO,, 
40 Hall St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHOPPIN - New York of all kinds 


by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., without charge 


Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "<xtstet 


Address MRS. H. M. DECKER, 825 *Broadw ay, N. Y. 





INTS 
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NEGLECTED AND MUCH- 


THAT 


abused article called soup is almost necessary in the every-day 


THE 


economical, and, when prop- 
Harland) in search of 
who does her 
table daily 
found them 
and all about 


me (Marion 


it, send to us for her article on soup-making, which appeared in a 
recent issue of Zhe Home-Maker—tfree, of course. 


= The Franco-American Food Co., 


42 Hest Broadway, New York. 





Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 


i s Secure the Clasp, wherever found, z8 
So That holds the Roll on which is wound Sq | 
The Braid that is known the world around. | 





Would you know the secret of English 
women’s great charm—white, perfect teeth? 
eon’s Oriental ‘Loota Paste 


ATKLN> | 
} 


Bar HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three | 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten | 


Cents in Postage-Stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


| MARABOUT, CREPE de CHINE, 


| dition as to be 
| with sick headache, weak stomach, impaired sal da 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Twelve Bargains 


worthy the 


Ca 


special attention of 
Tnited States 


7a) ) oO * a mi ren aan Sil, le ‘ 
snsable A Co BEET sts0 
EVENING DRESS SILKS. 


) '59c. 
NOVELTIES will be shown this __price , $1.00 


Cc 


540 pes. Black Panjam ‘Silks, 2 
Inches wide, reduce x 


200 pes a < Camel ‘ee Hi ati: e-) 
sirable ' hes wide, regula -75c. 
week in 1 } Stripe | Wool c he vtots,) 
double width, a ¥ al ’ rt 
Brocades, Damasse Ba ;29c. 


GOLD AND SILVER effects, Balance of mtr hth: ‘Chews '75¢. 
Satin Regence, —— 


t specialty at 


wide, rea ed from 31.00 at 


SATIN UNIS, 10, ok Black Mohatr = 
Bengaline Unis and Cadrille, |. "0" worth 60c....... /5Oc. 

350 pes. Black All- Ww eal rt uric — ) 
for RECEPTION and EVENING DRESS 46 inch, a very popular ‘7 5c. 


— Be ost + ility Fre os itines,) 


CREP BIS. (‘winnecwiie utc intial Be, 





1000, pe 2, ¥r rence h ‘Satee ns, 32 inches) 
wide, best makes, neat and ¢ e 25 
styles, as a special'y at 4 Cc. 
colorings, 32 inches wide (35c. 

+ 1250 pecs. 


350 pes. Best Scotch and ae 
G inghams and Ze oo lov 
Scotch G inghs ams, plaids? 
and stripes, 30 iuches wide........... Sa 
We direct anaes ittentio 








Striped, Broche, and Embroidered Effects. 


MOUSSELINE DE SOIES, GRENADINES, 
AND GAZES 
FOR BALL DRESSES. 
m to our 


Ladies’ Mt islin derwear, Hosiery and 
and Housekeeping Linens 
n beautiful 


D age. Ho | : 
Droadovauy K 9th dl . Pn cbare 4 i ; auatoamee t 'O8e. per d 


‘a sales in 
Gloves, Laces, 


Send orders quickly for goods or samples. 


Le Boutillier Brothers. 


48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 


Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





SELECTION, wood accra: Pimpnict 


valuable advice mailed ou receipt of price, 10 cents. 
Rt. L. BISSELL & CO., 12 West Street, Boston, Mass. 


f 


“y 


y._ Sut sfaction gua al iteed. 


PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is 
unsurpassed. This cloth is manufactured with great care, 
particularly for LADIES’ USE, in 36, 40, and 45 inch 
widths, and is guaranteed not to CRACK or TURN YELLOW. 

Inguire for this brand, and take NO SUBSTITUTE. 
For sale by all leading retail Dry -Goods dealers in 
the United States. ; 


Y/, Beech or tie Lo Aeecham ia 
: le Lhenhd Spi heard: 


WORTH A GUINEA 
A BOX. 


Establis shed hal half a Century. 
































Yi : ( fui 
VM, hos munis. N, 
lhey WE. 


ial 





IF WE ARE 


in the great life-drama, every part of our physical org 


ALL ACTORS 


nism should be at ies in such a con- 
If you are tr led with biliou: or nery 
goer mae? liver, et you 


ous disorders 
need that great 


able to play well its part. 


| est of all health prompters, Beecham’s Pills. They are painless, effectual, acting like magi: 
and arousing the whole physical energy of the human frame. For sale by Druggists generally. 
Messrs. B. F. Allen & Co., 365-367 Canal Street, New York City, are Sole Agents for the United 


States, and, if your druggist does not keep them, they will mail Beecham’s Pills on rec eipt of 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








price, 25 cents a box. Aut inguire first (Please 1 mention this paper. ) 
And steady w work right at home 


| $3: 15 A DA for any mun or iady. Write 


at once. Franklin Co., Richmond, Va, 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 





IN FORCE 
“WERE THE FouR HUNDRED THERE ? 
“ YES—ABOUT EIGHT HUNDRED OF THEM.” 


FACETLE. 
A BENEFACTOR 
“Irs strange they never 
Blank, the poet.’ 
“Yes. . Republics are ungrateful. They ought to 
have ferreted him out and given him a big pension.” 


found the murderer of 


ne — eater 
WOULD NEVER PAY IT. 

First Man. “ Why did you ask Smith just now to 
lend you a dollar? You had plenty of money this 
morning.” 

Sroonn May. “Lhaveplenty now ; bat I knew Smith 
was going to ask me for a dollar.” 





FROM THE 


“MERCY! HOW DUSTY THE TUBE Is! 


A RESULT OF THE EPIDEMIC. 

Traveller in Grand Central Station presents two 
trnnks and a hand satchel, exclaiming, hoarsely, 
Please check these for Boston.” 

The employé glances at him, and replies: “ Very 
sorry, sir. We can check your trunks, but not your 
grip.” WS 
THE WISE PARENT. 

“ Why do they have red lights in drag stores, papa ?” 
asked Johnny 

And then papa, who was acquainted with the little 
habit druggists have of mixing prussic acid with the 
quinine and arsenic with the Iceland moss, replied, 
* Red lights, my son, are signs of danger.” 











THE OBJECT OF THE CHROMO. 


* GOT Ye A NEW CHROMO, ‘AIN'T YE, DEBBY ? 
BUT WOT YE HANG IT SO LOW FUR ?” 

“SOZE TO HIDE A HOLE IN DE WALL WHAH 
DE PLASTERIN FELL OFF, Dats What 1 
BOUGHT IT FUR,” 


THE WOMAN OF IT. 

I kissed her Hps, then “ Pardon !” cried ; 
“T did not mean to do it, dear Marie. 
‘The kiss I might have pardoned,” she replica, 
** But never, never your apology.” 

CaRLyie Siri 
CHARITY. 


“Can't you give a poor fellow a lift?” asked the 
tramp. 

“Not very well; I've only got my slippers on,” suid 
the farmer. ‘“ But if a little pusb, whie ch ‘is always 
good in this world, will help you, there itis.” And he 
shoved Lim ont into the night. 


ANNALS OF A DUSTY 
2. 

‘JOUN, SEND THE PORTER DOWN HERE TO 
DO A LITTLE DUSTING,” 


1950 A.D. 


* Look here, I have just found an old diary of grand- 
father’s dated Jannary 12, 1890. He says: ‘ Beautiful 
day. Played tennis in the morning, and went for a 
sail in the afternoon. Mosquitoes were frightful!” 
*Phew! what a frightful old romancer he must have 
een ! , 

chamsnninnetipinmeients 
IMPUDENT INSINUATION. 

Coronet Buunt. “ And whose picture is this ?” 

Miss Manyrars. “ That was painted for me when | 
was a little girl.” 

Coronet Bunt. ‘Is it a Rubens, or a Rembrandt” 

REA, eee Se 


IN SEARCH OF ARCADIE 


Fickle seem the poets’ dreams. 
I have often vainly songht 
For their bright resplendent gleams— 
For their paths with beauty wrougtt 
liyls such as poets sing 
Sweetly to my soul appeal 
Do they fly on fanty’s wing? 
Are their songs not real? 


Arcadie! Where is the place ? 
Forest of enchanted shade— 
Ix it for a favored race ?— 
For the poets born, not made ?~ 
Poets whom the Muses tanght 
In the early blush of youth, 
And whose sweetest, highest thouglit 
Is the Song of Truth? 


Did they in some boat embark, 
With divine Love at the helm. 
And to mystic teachings hark, 
In that distant fairy realm ? 
Arcadie I cannot find, 
And the thought which comes is hurd: 
, alas! am but a blind, 
Manufactured bard. 
Fiave. Scorr Mines, 
hipitindlinirdians 
A NEIGHBORLY CALL 


Mrs. Tisuxtts (to Mrs. Brown, who has lately moved 
into the neighborhood), “ Good-alte srnoon, Mra. Brown 
I'm your neighbor across the way. Folks on this 
street are so unsocial. They never call on any one 
uniess they happen to be just so nice; ; and Lknew you 
would be lonesome.’ 





DON’T NEED TO SHAVE. 
WIFE (in @ hurry). “OH, COME ON, 
JOHN}: YOU DON'T NEED TO SHAVE.” 
JOHN. “DON’T NEED TO SHAVE! 
Wuy, [LOOK LIKEA TRAMP. SIT DOWN 
NOW, AND DON'T BE so Fussy; [LL 
SHAVE WITH A RUSH:” 


EX-ASPIRATING. 
“ Beauchamp is a man of singular aspirations.” 
“Yes; drops and picks up his h’s at the wrong time.” 
cinsinnmilliiechesiants 
AWFUL TO CONTEMPLATE. 

**A scientist asserts that in twelve million years the 
sun will cease to give forth light and heat.’ 

**Heavens! how insufferable the gas and coal com- 
panies will be !” 

BARTLETT'S CONSOLATORY THOUGHT, 


Miss Waire. “Oh, Mr. Bartlett, whenever I hear 
the strains of Waldteufel’s waltzes, and see the couples 
gliding over the floor like this, 1 do so much regret 
never having learned to di ance ! Can't you offer me 
some consolatory thought ?” 

Mr. Barruert. “ Plenty of them, my dear Miss 
Waller. Why, if you had learned, you wouldn’t have 
a good excuse for not being taken out.” 

cennariomedppininiiets 


This js to be a bad year for poetry. There are few 


rhymes to ninety, 


NEIGHBORHOOD. 


38 


“ PORTER, CLEAN THIS SPEAKING-TUBE; IT'S 


DUSTY. WHATCHER LAUGHING AT?” 


} AAS 


y ‘aae Way 


VOLUME XXIII, NO. 6, 


IMPROVEMENT IN-LOOKS AFTER SHAVING 
WITH A RUSH, 


If MADE HER H APPY. 
“You look happy this morning, Penelope 
“Tam. It fills me with joy to hear the little birds 
singing their Aves out in the aveary.” 
>. 


A COMP L ETE CHANGE 
* Before we married she was yiehling and pensive, 
But now all is changed.” 
“Tn what way ?” 
“ She is aggressive band e — tisive. 


” 


SHE DID NOT | SELEC , “ DOLLEY.” 


“Miss Mabel, if you were abont to change you 
name, what would you prefer to change it to?” asked 
young Mr. Dolley, 

“T think I'd change it to Muldoon,” 
Mabel. 


replied Mise 
aay en 
CLASSES. 
“The people of this world are divided iuto two 
clasees—the middle class and the lower class.” 
* But you forget the upper ten.” 
“Oh no; they don’t b long to this world.” 


A NEW W TROUBLE. 

Avvery diminutive school-girl, when asked to uac- 
count for the absence of her tw in-sister, piped ups in 
au important fashion, “Oh, we’ve got the weasels at 
my house; and Susie’s got one all over her.” 


SRE am ai anata 
WITH HER ITIS A su CCESS. 
**Do you think marriage is a failure, Mrs. Choker ? 
asked Mrs. Simeral of the minister’s wife. 
“No, indeed !” was the re ply. ‘Mr. Choker give: 
ine his fees for pin-money.’ 


TOMMY'S NAIVETE. 


Sonvor- mistress, “ Tommy, what did you disobey 
me for ?’ 

Tommy.. * ’Cos I thought yon’d whip me.” 

Souoor-mistress. “ What did you want me to whip 
you for?” 

Tommy. “*’Cos pa said he would if you didn’t, and 
he hurts.” 


” 





A MODISTE CALLED TO ACCOUNT. 


AUNT BELINDA. “MoDEsT INDEED! 


WORDS USED TO MEAN SUNTHIN' IN MY DAY. Ruy 


HERE'S GLADY'S GOWN COME HOME WITHOUT ANY SLEEVES, AND NO SIGN OF A NECK, AND THE 
DRESS-MAKER, NOT CONTENT WITH PUTTIN’ HER NAMF ON THE WAISTBAND IN SILVER LETTERS, 
HAS GONE EVEN FURTHER IN HER BOLDNESS, AND HAD THE WORD MODEST PRINTED RIGHT 


AFTEK IT. MODEST INDEED! 











A SO AR SOL ROI AEN 


_—— 
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ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 







(Continued from page 103.) 


“How silent it is here! Night after night 
never to hear a sound !” 
“Nothing but the sound of the waves. They 


never cease. Listen—it is a calm night; but 
you can hear them lapping on the beach.” 

Ten minutes later, when they returned to the 
house, they found candles lit and supper spread— 
a substantial supper, such as was owed to a man 
who had had no dinner. There was cold roast fow] 
and ham; there was a lettuce salad and a goodly 


6 
cheese. And there was the unexpected and grate- eal ski m pac kets,.wraps and cloaks, 
ful sight of a Brown George with a mos 





t delee- 
able ball of white froth at the top. Also, Roland 
Seubcaiial hs poasniad' 4k a Aikiiter wentahe Shoulder capes, pelerines,muf fs. etc. 
ing the blackberry wine. 
“‘ Now you shall have some supper.” Armorel 
Swiniad the aad of te adh and tak ay in choice designs,at moderate prices. \ 
earving-knife. “No, thank you—I can carve 


very well. Besides, you are our visitor, and it is 


SN 
a pleasure to carve for you. Will you have a b 184 FH F AL A AV ENOE> SS 
wing or a leg? Do you like your ham thin? sum er 
Not too thin? Oh, how hungry you must be! aaa Fae 


That is ale—home-brewed ale: will you take 
some? or would you prefer a glass of the black- 


berry wine? No ?—help yourself.” 
“The beer for me,” said Roland. He filled | 
and drank f j 


a tumbler of the beverage dear to 5 
every right-minded Briton. It was strong and |} : 
For Bany’s Batu, Packer’s Tar Soap is preferable to all others.” Se of *( adle “Nursery” by 
so well when they had such beer as this to fight ii " St gee ee ee mes a ies: 
upon! 
‘Peter is proud of his biomes brewed.” h . z h 
“Do you make everything for yourselve s? Is ristine er une 


generous, with flakes of hop floating in it like ind soft, smooth skin. Mention /arfer’s Bazar and send 10 cents to THE Packer Manu 
Samson sufficient for all the needs of the island- 


ers? This beer is the beer of Samson—strong 

and mighty. My hair is growing long already ———___ 

—and curly,” | 1O Cc t | 
“We make all we can. There are no shops, On y en s 

you see, on Samson. We bake our own bread ; = FOR 


we brew our own beer; we make our own butter ; 


| 
we even spin our own linen.” } FOR 
“And you make your own wine, Armorel.” He } | | 
called her, naturally, by her Christian name. You [ Aj} | FS h \ ) ( 4 | | l R ‘ | f 
could not call such a girl Miss Armorel or Miss | 
Rosevean, “It is a wonderful island!” 


After supper they sat by the fireside, and, bv | | 
vermission, he smoked his pipe. | And your choice of 6 W EAR 
Then wenbole slat or tie sand bing in| WAREE MONTHS trettaicic. ONE YEA R, | 
bed and asleep, they talked. The young man | Century, Harper’s, Scribner’s, or Butterick’s Delineator, 
had his way. That is to say, he encouraged the | As you prefer. } p | W S 
girl to talk about herself. Heled her on; he had FEBRUARY HOUSEWIFE will contain : Ci 
a soft voice, soft eyes, and a general manner of | . ; j 


2 J \ rHE OLD HOUSE IN THE HOLLOW ; Mary Lowe Dickinson, 
sympathy which surprised contidence. tHE a ae ° . Kate 
Ss Ss 
















the beeswing i <.  ©Siie intaplontid beer.” | Fulton Street, N. Y., for a sample (half cake) of Pae ker’s ‘Tar Soap (of Drug 
me Cena ee Th! POre ors - SpiCriie Ue ti It is absolutely pure and non-irritating. It cleanses quickly and gratefully. daily use pre t 
he said. “1 do not remember that I ever tasted and roughness, and gives the skin a soft and velvety feeling ; insures ss he alth of the pores, an 
such beer as this. It is humming ale—October | plexion clear and blooming. It will be found invaluable asa s shamy 00 and as a remedy for s 
. "4 » | removing dandruff and preventing baldness. It promotes hig growth if th hair and adds to it 
ale—stingo; no wonder our forefathers fought | neg ag pnts mesg sdsanr se a be Bagg dds ¢ 














| © GENIUS, A STORY OF FATE | 
She began, timidly at first, to talk about herself, ty : - nat NS “ aoe .. so ‘os . cl 

' teh faminine reservatic r sumnate 2 S R DR - «% mS A. neever, 
yet with feminine re ervation, No woman will | Grp MAMMY'S VALE WEEMS CA Bethetic Péem) . . . . ” Mires ° F. Butts. SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS 
ever talk about herself in the way which delights | 4A VALENTINE (a Charming Bit of Verse eaves Nellie K. Kellogg. . 
young men. Butshe told him all he asked: her | THE BEDROOM Emma Moffett Kyng. 
simple lone —how 8 se early in the | COMFORTABLE WINTER STYLES, GOOD FOR WEAR. GOOD FOR 
simple lonely life—how she aros early in th WARMTH. — REVOLUTION IN. FRENCH DRESS-MAKING. 
morning, how she roamed about the island and 


Q pson Clark, 
















NOVELTIES IN APRONS: ‘THEIR USE PRETTY COMBI 
sang aloud, with none to hear her but the sea-gulls NATION FOR INCOMING SPRING ; June. NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT: 
and the shags rHE WOMAN'S CHAT-BOX pS . , eo - Stoddard. 
ags. ¥ . 

“is you never draw 0" WS asked a aera — je WORE © es’. as ‘ , aa Chalmers Monroe TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 

She had tried to draw, but there was no one | COOKERY FOR rHE SICK-ROOM By a Talented English Writer Monfiea. 
to help her. FRYING . . Olive Chesney, 

“Dp u read ?” HOW TO USE A HA M ce ae ‘ ? Maria Parloa, 

N . ouala ; EDITORIAL NOTES AND MISCELL. ANY... Lizzie W. Sanderson. 

AN nein ler ye In the best parlor there | OTHER PROMINENT CONTRIBUTORS ARE: ry 5 4 
bry DOOK< sae of a ss nd D look- } Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Marion Harland, Harriet Prescott Spofford, - 
ed at them. As for the old lady an orcas, | tose Terry Cooke, Juliet Corson, Mrs. John Sherweod, 
thev had never learned to read. She had been | Christine Terhune Herrick, Mary P. W. Smith, Mary Kyle Dallas, 92 CG R EEN E ST., N. i 
at school, over at St. Marv’s. till she was thirteen Charles Richards Dodge, Lucretia P. Hale. Mary C. Hungerford, 
: ’ Toei ee ee ee ’ Cora Stuart Wheeler. Eliza R. Parker, Mrs. M. P. Handy, 
but she hardly cared to read. Eleanor W. F. Bates, Mary A. Denison, Abbie M. Gannett, 


“And the newspapers —do you ever read 
them ?”’ 


She never read them. She knew nothing that ‘ . hy vrnY wn r ‘ 
ay HE USEWI CLEANPAST HOSIERY €0. 
As for er ambitions and her hopes—if he 2 


could get at them! Fond youth! As if a girl 


“CLEANFAST” BLACK 
would ever tell her ambitions! But Armorel, I$ THE BEST ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY IN THE WORLD FOR 50 CENTS A YEAR. ) 


apparently, had none to tell. She lived in the We cannot begin to tell you about it in this advertisement. One woman expressed it when she wrote to us 
present ; it was joy enough for her to wander in ‘Each number is so much better than the preceding, I don’t know what you will do by and by.” Send 10 Ce nts Gy STON NGS. 
F. P. ROBINSON 
So f he told he hid aie I should be entitled to choose one of these publications, you can, if you are alre € that publication, have 
eo Tar she told: nay—she hid nothing, because 
- ‘ r is 
get up and run over the hills to Porth Bay and P A R I ~ KE a (‘@) Sp L | L O N | 
back again. : as x i B [ CK GS 


the soft warm air of her island home, upon the jor three monies and judge for yourself. 
; your subscription begin when present subscription expires. Only 10 Ce peo for ‘thre e ‘months. “Address DY E s 
there was nothing to hide She told no more 
But at night, when she went to bed, she experi- | WAS SECURED BY THE ’ ' | 
1 nm an Yhildp 
For Meu, Women, aud Children. 


as > : Mention Harper’s Bazar, as the Ist, 20th, 50th, and 100th 

hills and round the coast, to cruise among the 

becanse, as yet, her sinbitions and her dreams THE HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., New York, N. Y. Vast tly Ty roved and 
enced quite a new and disquieting sensation. It 

showed at least that she was no longer a child, but 

already on the threshold of womanhood. With UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 


advertisement will each receive a year’s subscription to either Century Magazine, Harper 
of the future had no shape: they were vague and — ran az ‘ ere , x ‘ . TRADE MARK. Alw ways Re liahle. 
of the funure had no shape: they were vazueand QA HIGHEST AWARD OF A GOLD MEDAL 
blushing cheek and beating heart she remem Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye 


rocks while the breeze filled out the sail and the Magazine, Harpe v's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, or Butterick's Del neator, 2 
of their existence 
bered that for an hour and more she had been | SEND FOR PRICE-LISBST. 
talking about nothing but herself! What would 
Mr. Roland Lee think of a girl who could waste | 


And Scores of Other Well-Kknowz and Popular Writers, 



















{i (qs 


} : 1 ( s > )y oO s t v = » or 
sparkling water leaped above the bow. mention Harpsr’s Bazar. We want to find out how many Harper's B u — ew vite. If you 
) ) . Bp AT THE 
when restlessness seized her and impelled her to . 
‘ tee . y : a * oe 


RETAIL STORES: 














his time in talking about nothing but herself ? } . WHICH HAS BEEN FOR NEW YOR a iat Broadly mh ; 2 West 1 l4th Street; 
[ro ne conTINTRD.] Fifteen Years the Standard == CHICAGO - = - = 10% South State Street 

| . ‘ STO ae ill «ate 9 st Street. 

And Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. 1” posse Pareione 





ee WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 39] Broadway, New York, = = ————SS=—_ 
ARE YOU GOING TO CORRESPOND ? | MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Use only the “ Whiting Standard Papers.” You will find | - tod > S’ S 


them to fill all the requirements of polite society. Every | GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
dealer in the United States can supply you with the fine Cc O O A 
correspondence papers made exclusively by the Whiting ©. 
Paper Company, of Holyoke, Mass. Use no others. MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
New York Offices, 150 and 152 Duane St.  thenatgnihing cette wer thn erage, Cone 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine 
rr WA ry 160 ass't’d beantiful Silk ard Satin | . i Py 





pcs.enongh to cover 500sq.inthes 


best, Fe. pve enone in Little Perry, NJ. Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| Tis LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE, 
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Designs from the Royal School of Art 
Needle-work. 


See illustrations on double page, Supplement. 


i the cushion at the Royal School of Art 
Needle-work from which the illustration Fig. 
1 is taken the ground is dark olive green silk 
serge, and the conventional sunflower design is 
worked in solid embroidery, with leaves in olive 
crewel, and flowers in gold-colored and brown 
The design could be worked in outline on 
a linen cushion, in crewel or in linen thread, either 
in the colors indicated or in any single color which 
the worker prefers throughout. It can also be 
worked in outline, with the leaves speckled with 
French knots. 

Fig. 2 is the full-sized 


SiKS, 


working pattern for a 





sideboard cloth illustrated in a recent number of | 


the 
long 


Bazar—No. 49. Vol. 
scarf of 


XXII. The cloth is a 


biscuit-colored linen, with hem- 


stitched hems, narrow along the sides and dee Pp | 


at the ends. 
ends above the hem. It is done in linen thread, 
the interlaced leaves in outline stitch in green, 
and the berries solidly in dark blue. 





SOME NORTHERN SISTERS. 
" RY nimble fingers have the countrywomen 


of the district of Helemarken, Norway. 
As tradition hath it, “never a minute is lost” by 
them; even in “gossip hours” every inch of 


time is utilized, either with clicking needles—for 
the family stocking bag must be kept full—or 
some national handicraft of fancy-work occupies 
them. 

“Vadmel,” the stuff of which their 
principal garments are made, is, as the story runs, 
from their own flocks. The pretty creatures fur- 
nishing the wool are regarded in the light of 
household friends, and if ailing are allowed a 
snug fireside berth. 

The petticoats of these busy women, closely 


strong 


kilted, are very warm—genuine “comfort keep- 
ers ’—ancé upon the bodices much ornamentation 


is bestowed ; strong, warm, and close-fitting are 
they, being made of rich dark cloth, and bright- 
ened up by embroideries of flowers and crewel- 
work in relief, the tints of the ornamenting 
threads being blended in strongly contrasting 
colors. 

The chocolate-hued kerchief twisted about the 
head is arranged with great precision, and so ad- 
justed as to fall far down the back, nearly cover- 
ing the abundant hair, which is deftly plaited, 
and tied with ribbons. 

Feminine toilette extravagances among these 
Northern sisters are silk handkerchiefs made into 
aprons. They also develop a fondness for gay 
girdles, and wear upon every public occasion old 
silver brooches and studs ; family heirlooms these, 
adding honor and dignity, for the solidity and 
realness of them have received the testimony of 
foremothers for many generations past. 





THE POETS. 


H! what had we done without the poets? 
Who had told us what each human heart must 
feel? 
Who had named the sentiment, the sorrow, 
That, each knowing, none would yet reveal? 


Who wonld bare his own heart for the million? 
Who would point just where the crimson streamlet 
flows? 
Who may say, “ Here am I joying, sorrowing ; 
Here the pleasure, there the ruthless blows”? 


But they come to us with deathless numbers; 
Their's the voice that tells what others sniffer too. 
They declare, like the divine apostle, 
**We are men with passions like to you.” 


We are dumb; the bustling world around us 
Has nor time nor ear for sorrow's smarts: 
Yes, they only with unerring sweetness 
Tell the wondrous likeness of all human hearts. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ULL WEIGHT 
PURE 











Its enperior excellence proven in millions of homes 


This design is worked across thie | 








} 


for more than a quarter ofacentnry. It is used by the | 


United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and 
most Healthful. Dr. Price's Cream Baking semter 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alnm. Soldonly 
in Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 

NEW TORK. CHICAGO. 8T. LOUIS. 


BAN FRANOISOO, | 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., N.Y. 





Nicholson’s 
Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union andabroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 


taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well. 


Recommended by physicians for debility, ex. 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer, An aidto digestion. A valuable re 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoholie 
| development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time. 
| Medical and popular experience has proved the 
| Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial 
| preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork, 
Sold by all este: Grocers and Druggists. 











“PARTED BANG” 


Made ofnatural CURLY H 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 


| 
THE WONDERFUL MERITS, WHICH IT ALONE 1 
POSSESSES HAVE GIVEN ELECTRO-SILICON | 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, AND OBTAINED 
FOR IT A PERMANENT PLACE IN NEARLY ONE 
MILLION HOUSEHOLDS. 

YOUR ADDRESS ON A POSTAL MAILED TO US 

OBTAINS FOR You, WITHOUT CHARGE, 

ENOUGH TO TEST ITS MERITS, OR 15CTS. IN 

STAMPS A FULL SIZED BOX, POST-PAID. 

Sold Everywhere. Beware of Imitations. 


who wear their hair parted, $6 


up, according to size and color, 


t .D. 
the m’fr for Illust’d Price Li sts 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’i Music Hall)Chi 


NEW BUTTERFLY 


Pits 


















O EVERY READER who = send us their Z 
address with 6 Cts. postage (naming this 7 GY 
paper) we will aN. ac oOpy i our Cata SEED S$ . 


for 1890, the hs andsome: ost we hav e ever RNC sROWN WN 


rast tite chenn er ieaeernerte BUTTERFLY *riNSies 


Space will not pe rmit us to dese ribe the 
beautiful forms and markings of this grand and unique variety. 
Catalogue contains all the Latest Novelties and GOOD THINGS in Flow 
a - eo ey —, sand Field Seeds. Send NOW, this offer 
—_—— 


_WORTHRUP. BRASLAN & GOODWIN CO, SsEe.cROwERS / 


Ri THE DIN nS < & CONARD CO’S 

New aT it FLOWERING PLANTS, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS. 
CL EHE FINE iew OSES, New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADIOLUS,TUBE- 
OSES, New MOO 1s OWERS, New ind aan cLOwER VECETABLE SEEDS. 
New GRAPES Satisfaction guaranteed. R NEW GUIDE, 116 pp., handsomely illustrated. 
Write for it FREE. It will pay you to see it wre buying. Goods sent every where by mail or express. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers and Seedsmen, West Grove, Pa, 


Weoffer fostpaid at your door, 
the LARGEST STOCK of 
ROSES in America, a// va- 
rieties,sizesand prices. New 







CLEMATIS and CLIMB- 
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THE 


BEST SEEDS 


are those put up “oS 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 


Who are thelargest Seedsmen in the world, 
D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, ‘ANI and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
It is better than ever. Every person 
using Garden, Flower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D.M.FERRY4&CQ, 
CETROIT, MICH. 














ax \f your 
grocer hasn't 
it, send his 
name and address 
with yours and the 
price and receive a 
package, post free. 


Address J. & C. BLOOKER, 


35 Mercer St., New York. 
Mention name of this publication. 


Instantly 
made with 

boiling 

water 


or 
milk. 





Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it, 








Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties | 


aud Invalids. I 
it, send 10 cents for sample cake to the importer, 


_ HOOPING-COUGH 
ROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCA 
The celebrated and effectual a? ish cure, withont 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Enwar bs & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, Engle sale of 
_E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North W William ite N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
eifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distige 


A iJ 














CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Being abso- | 


of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, urements from face and 
and superior to all other —— for the Teeth and Hair. body, without injuring the 
It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 


Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. pie Mme. Juctan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


PISO'’'S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


your druggist or grocer does not keep 








A. _KLIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar St., New York. 











: Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





TION. | 





Curicura Remeoies Cure 
Skim ano Biooo Diseases 





From Pimpves to Scroruta. 
N° PEN OAN DO JUSTIOR TO THE ESTEEM IN WIHIOCIt 
4% the Curtovra Remepies are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases ot the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hair 

Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soap, 
an ¢ xquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curiovra Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to’ scrofula, 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cortoura, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrre Drvua 
and Curmtoan Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Dise ases, ‘i 








“ea 


sa Pimples, blac heads, chapped and oily 
| a> skin prevented by Cotroura Soap. “Ga 
“Rhe sumatism, Kidney Pains, ond “Weak- 


=e 








ness speedily cured by Curiovea AntI-Patn 
Pr. ASTER, the » only pain- -killing Plaster. 


INFLUENZA 


IS VERY CONTAGIOUS TO PEOPLE SUFFER- 
ING FROM IRRITATION OF THE THROAT. 
BY USING THE CELEBRATED SODEN 
MINERAL PASTILLES, THIS UN. 
FAILING REMEDY FOR SORE THROAT, 
COUGHS, CATARRH, AND HOARSENESS, 
YOU CAN PROTECT YOURSELVES AGAINST 
THIS DREADED DISEASE. EVERYBODY 


| SHOULD KEEP A BOX OF SODEN MIN- 


ERAL PASTILLES IN THE HOUSE, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AT AND 
A BOX, 


25c, 


50c, 


Pamphlets sent gratis on application by the 


Soden Mineral Springs Co., Limited, 


5 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
FOR 


re? TEETH 


Surpasses all other Tooth 
Pastes. its cleansing proper- 
ties are unequalled. 


PASTA:DENTA 


For Preserving and Beautifying 
the Teeth, it is incomparable. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, 
REFRESHING. 


Absolutely Harmless, Beware of 
Preparations that destroy the teeth. 


PREPARED BY 


VENNARD & CO. 


NEW YORK. 


Sold by all Druggists and 
Fancy Coods Dealers. 


ARRY'S 
2 »’ Thicopherous 
nm 


FOR 


WES THE HAIR 
















An elegant dressing ex- 

quisitely perfumed, re- 

oves all impurities from 

he scalp, prevents bald- 

ess and gray hair, and 

0 gro 1¢k, Soft and Beautiful. In- 

tallible od curing eruptions, diseases of the glands, 

and ts, and relieving cuts, burns, 

bruises, sprains, &c. Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


















R. T. FELIX GOURAU 1D’s ORIENT AL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


mnelll 











a 2 Removes Tan, Pim 
Ne. tas Moth Patches, R 
m<eE 
i225 
mam O83 
- = «= 
re 
is =e: 
eo 
-e e 
So 
— =A 





( anaden, and 


FERD. 7. HOPKINS, Propriet« tor, 48 Bond St., goeging 
through | to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


BEAUTY. 


’ Wrinkles, Black-heads, 
M) Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles 
1) and Superfluous Hair permanently 

. adie iy Flesh increased or re- 
duced. Compiexions be autified. The 
Form developed ; Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Inter- 
esting Book (sent sealed), 4c, Mme, 
Velaro, 414 W.47th St.,N. ¥. 
City. Mention this paper. 


SALARY, $40 O EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 
allowed each month. Steady employ- 
ment at home or traveling. Nosoliciting 
collecticns. No Postal 


ABER & OU,, Piqua.vU. 








$6 


Duties delivering and makin 
Cards, Address with stamp, 








